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ERRATA. 



Page 9, eleventh line from top, for "lessees" read 

"lessors." 
Page 20, second line from bottom, for "Would be 

probability," etc., read " Would probably be." 
Page 48, twenty -third line from bottom, for "prac- 
ticable," read "practical." 
Page 48, fourth line from bottom, for "organize" read 

"recognize." 
Page 55, sixteenth line from top, strike out the word 

"alone," and insert " and expenses of the Judiciary 

Department." 
Exhibit "A," caption, for "18th" read "1st." 
Page 89, fifth line from bottom, for "date" read 

"data." 
Exhibit "H," third line from top, for "revenue" 

read "reserves." 



Note. — This errata notices material errors. 
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Under ordinary, and even the most favorable circum- 
stances, it is no easy task to prepare a report of the opera- 
tions of a law so universal in its applications as a school law; 
but it is indeed laborious when accompanied, as in the pres- 
ent case, by the delays, the confusion and general embar- 
rlassment consequent upon a complete revolution in the 
entire administration of the government, and the establish- 
ment of a new school system upon the gigantic ruins of an 
inflated system that has passed away, leaving as a monu- 
ment of its progress, an indebtedness of one million($l,000,- 
000) dollars due teachers,, officers and lessees of school- 
houses, and an intense and bitter prejudice and disgust in 
the minds of the people against the cause of popular 
education.. 

Less than twelve months ago, I entered without sym- 
pathy, without encouragement, upon the arduous and re- 
sponsible duties of this Department, surrounded on every 
hand hj embarrassments, disorder, confusion, prejudice, 
complamts, distl-ust, and, worse than all, unsupported by 
adequate legislation ; yet, despite these discouragements 
and the unpropitious future that lay out before me, I have 
been able, by unremitting toil and the invaluable service 
of Prof. S. Gr. Sneed, and co-operation of county officers, to 
so far bring order out of chaos as to secure the establish- 
ment and maintenance of schools for the period required by 
law in every county in the State, with few exceptions. 

It is iilso a source of unfeigned gratification to recognize 
in some counties encouraging evidences of the return of 
public confidence to the cause of free education. 

The extent of this confidence is in exact proportion to the 
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energy and zeal displayed hy county school officers in tli(* 
execution of the law and management of their school 
affairs. 

In some counties, schools have been organized in every 
district, and the doors of the public school-houses opened 
to every child in the county ; thus furnishing unmistaKable 
evidences of perseverance, efficiency, and a commendable 
enthusiasm ujjon the part of the school officers, and a hearty 
co-operation and liberal support upon the part of the people. 

In many other counties, schools have been only partially 
organized, leaving many districts entirely destitute, which, 
in some cases, is attributable to the neglect, indifference, 
and in some instances, decided opposition to free schools 
upon the jjart of school officers ; while in other cases, offi- 
cers have fully appreciated their duties, but were left un- 
supported to execute the law in direct antagonism to popu- 
lar sentiment ; and in yet other instances, this failure is 
owing to sparsity of population, want of suitable school- 
houses, and similar unavoidable causes. 

In Whaiton and Fort Bend counties, among the excep- 
tions referred to, in which schools have not been maintained 
during the past year, there was a failure to elect county 
school officers at the general election on the 2d of December, 
1873 ; and after repeated, though ineffectual, efforts to get 
the civil authorities to organize, by ordering a special elec- 
tion, as the law required, I w^as reluctantly induced, from 
the necessity of the case, to exercise the authority vested 
in the State Superintendent by the amendment to section 
ten, of the school law, and I therefore appointed, upon the 
recommendation of citizens of the respective counties named 
above, Boards of Directors for each county, to act until 
their successors should be elected and qualified. 

Finding the Department in confusion, my first duty was 
to become familiar, as best I could, with the past and pres- 
ent workings of the intricate system that had been inau- 
gurated. 

While the aim of tlie law was to simplify the workings of 
this Department, and divest it of much oi that useless for- 
mality that only created delay and confusion, yet the sys- 
tem that had been inaugurated, voluminous in reports, 
complicated and laborious in details, defeated the- aim of 
the law, and reinstated, in all their rigor, the evils the law 
endeavored to remedj^. 

All the appropriations made by the Thirteenth Legisla- 
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tiire for the support of the Educational Department for the 
year 1873-4, except those for the benefit of census takers, 
pay of teachers and ofiicers, had been consumed, including 
the §5000 for printing ; and besides, an unpaid printing 
claim in favor of the Galveston JVews^ amounting to 
$8917. 

As a measure of economy and to preserve uniformity, I 
continued the system of blanks and forais that had been 
adopted and, to some extent, distributed. This has been a 
source of much regret to me, not alone from, sharing in the 
responsibilities and censures for the defects in a system of 
which I was not the author, but rather on account of the 
unnecessary formalities and useless work required from 
teachers and ofiicers. 

Among the hnge mass of printed matter accunmlated in 
this office, no evidence could be found of any instructions 
having been issued to school ofiicers as to the best manner 
of arranging districts, organizing schools, and emplo5nng 
teachers, to the end that the spirit and purpose of the law 
might be met, and the educational wants of the people 
satisfied. 

In the absence of this much-needed information, schools 
were organized by trustees, without reference to the re- 
quirements of the law or the interest of the tax-payer. 
Trustees laboring under the erroneous and ruinous impres- 
sion that the entire amount for the payment of teachers 
would be paid from the State school fund, contracted with 
teachers at exorbitant .salaries ; hence in many districts 
the per cent, of the deficiency, as shov/n by the statistical 
exhibits, is far in excess of a similar tax in other districts, 
and onerous in the extreme, reaching in some instances to 
the alarming figure, one and one-half per cent. 

I lost no time in correcting this almost irreparable injury, 
the direct effect of which was to array and antagonize, in 
the most bitter spirit, popular sentiment against the pul3lic 
free school S3'stem, as administered under a Democratic gov- 
ernment, and thns, to a degree, weaken the force of jDublic 
condemnation that had been pronounced upon the infamies 
of the former system. 

Had the county school ofiicers been informed at the be- 
ginning of the school year that the full extent of the aid 
that they might rely upon from the State fund would not 
exceed two dollars pe7; cajyita for the filll term of four 
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months, and that the residue of the sahiiies allowed teach- 
ers would have to be raised by direct taxation, the defi- 
ciency tax would have been reduced at least one-fourth 
per cent. , and the cause of popular education proportion- 
ately strengthened in public favor. 

ORGAI^IZATIOX OF SCHOOLS. 

The school law being defective in many particulars, espe- 
cially in the details of districting the counties, organizing 
schools and employment of teachers, I decided to postpone 
any action on trie old and unsettled business of the Depart- 
ment, and direct my efforts to the paramount duty oi im- 
mediately organizing and putting in active operations the 
schools under the new law ; and to this end, 1 sent out, at 
the earliest day practicable, instructions full even to the 
minutise of detail defining the duties of school officers, indi- 
cating the best plan of creating districts and calling espe- 
cial attention to the most important, delicate and responsi- 
ble duty, the employment of^teachers. 

In preparing these instructions, I kept constantly in 
view, as my guide, and endeavored to secure, the constitu- 
tional right of each and every child in the State to an equal 
share in the school fund and an equitable disbursement of 
said fund to the teachers of the public schools. 
. In my effort to secure this constitutional right, and there- 
by lessen taxation, I had to combat the cupidity of such 
counties and districts as had, through the activity of their 
officers, complied with the requirements of the law in for- 
warding their census returns, and therefore claimed the 
lion' s share of the school fund, at the sacrifice of such coun- 
ties or districts as had, through the dereliction of their 
officers, failed to report their census in time. ^ 

This would have been a reasonable demand, if only the 
interest of responsible adult citizens had been involved ; 
but I deemed it incompatible with justice and the spirit of 
the law to thus compromise the interests of irresponsible 
minors, on account of the neglect of officers. 

School officers were urged to exert their best efforts to 
execute the law in strict accordance with these leading 
principles ; and endeavor to supply the deficiencies in law 
with energy and discretion in administration. Experience 
has disclosed the gratifying intelligence that, wherever 
these instructions were observed, many of the irregularities 
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that liad been committed were corrected, and a liealtliy 
and vigorous tone infused into the public free school sys- 
tem. On the other hand, a failure to respect and observe 
these instructions upon organization and disbursement 6t 
funds, has proven a fruitful source of complaints from 
teachers and tax payers, and discord between districts. 

APPOKTIOXMENT OF THE FIVE IIUNDPvED TIIOirSATiD 

DOLLARS. 

The sum of $500,000 was appropriated by the Thirteenth 
Legislature for the payment of teachers, for the year end- 
ing August 31st, 1874. " 

The apportionment of this sum to the counties should 
have been made in December 1873, but, owing to a differ- 
ence of opinion as to whose duty it was to take the scho- 
lastic census ; and also, in consequence of the failure of the 
Thirteenth Legislature, to provide compensation for mak- 
ing scholastic enumeration, the census returns from many 
counties were incomplete and defective ; while, from quite 
a number there were no returns whatever of the scholastic 
census for the year 1874 on file in this office. 

This delay constituted another serious and embarrassing 
impediment to an efficient and satisfactory administration 
of this Department. 

It created distrust and complaints with teachers and 
officers, that were actively at work under the law, and 
caused directors that had not previously organized their 
schools to wisely defer action, until the amount of the 
State fund, that Vould be apportioned to th^ir respective 
counties, could be definitely ascertained. 

This delay and consequent failure to pay teachers 
promptly, together with the failure to notifj^ school officers 
of an approximate estimate of the amount of State school 
fund they might expect, did more to retard the progress 
of schools, and weaken the public confidence i«i the system, 
than all other causes combined. 

To remedy this evil as far as possible, a special enabling 
act was passed hy the Fourteenth Legislature, authorizing 
the State Superintendent to apportion the five hundred 
thousand dollars on the first day of May, 1874, on the basis 
of the latest scholastic returns, and the best data on file in 
the office of the Department of Education, at that date. 

On May the 12th, I had completed the apportionment, 
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and the instructions to county officers, prescribing the 
manner of distribution of said fund, and the collection and 
payment of the deficiency tax. 

County treasurers were promptly notified of the amount, 
due their respective counties, and informed that, as soon 
as legal notice of their having executed their bond as treas- 
urer of the school fund was received at this office, warrant 
would be issued on the Comptroller in their favor, for the 
amount due their respective counties. 

The ruling principle in the preparation of these instruc- 
tions, regulating the disbursement of this fund, and the 
collection of the deficiency tax, was justice and equal rights 
to all and non-forfeiture of school fund, except wliere the 
parties lived within the legal limits of a public school, and 
were not exempt from the operations of the law\ 

Boards of school directors were particularly instructed 
that, in case the scholastic population of any school dis- 
trict of their respective counties had not been included in 
the scholastic enumeration of the county, the children of 
said district should not on account of the neglect of the 
census takers be deprived of their pro rata share of the 
school fund. 

And in such districts where from any cause public free 
schools had not been opened, directors were especially en- 
joined to reserve the^ro rata share of the school fund due 
such district in the county treasury to the credit of said 
district. 

By reference to Exhibit ' 'A, ' ' Table 1, in appendix to 
this report, it will be seen that the scholastic population of 
the State, as returned to this office on May ] st, 1874, was 
269,451, which gave a per capita apportionment of $1 85-J 
for four months. 

Many complaints were made, and serious injuries sus- 
tained in some cases, from the unavoidable delay in mak- 
ing this apportionment. 

State scliool funds had heretofore been expended at the 
capitol, and xiot in the counties. 

In the end, the public realized the difficulties that en- 
vironed the administration, and when they saw that the 
school fund, due each comity, was drawn from the State 
Treasury by the treasurers of the respective counties, and 
expended under the eyes of the tax payers from whom it 
partly come, and to whose children i;t rightly belonged, 
confidence wa^ restored and evidence of general satisfaction 
exhibited. 
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A new era seemed to have dawned in the administration 
of the school sjrstem, as for the first time since the war, 
tax payers realized the breaking down of that centraliza- 
tion scheme that was so well fitted to display partiality to 
favorites and sustain parasites to the State government. 

DEFICIENCY APPROPKIATION FOK 1873-74. 

^ The sum of $83,600 was appropriated to cover deficien- 
cies for the scholastic year endnig August 31st, 1874. 
Against this appropriation claims nave been paid in the 
aggregate, upto August 31st, 1874, $10,923 r)2.. 

DIRECTOKS' CLAIMS. 

Section nineteen, of tlie school law, provides for the pay- 
ment of claims of directors by county treasurers, upon the 
approval of the State Superintendent, but an act of the 
Fourteenth Legislature directed the auditorial board to ap- 
prove these claims, and that the same should be paid at 
the Scate treasury. 

This change in the law proved an annoyance and unne- 
cessary expense to directors, as it necessitated delay and 
employment of attorney to represent their interest ; and-- 
besides, it subjected this department to unpleasant stric- 
tures, as it was presumed by many to be a mere ruling and 
unwarranted assumption of authority by the State Super- 
intendent. 

SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 

I find that one of the greatest difficulties in the adminis- 
tration of the law has grown out of the disposition of direc- 
tors to create a multiplicity of independent school districts, 
thus weakening the power and efficiency of the system by 
innumerable divisions. 

With schools, as in all other matters, union and concert 
of action are the chief elements of strength and prosperity. 

In view of the interminable difficulties arising from the 
great number of districts into which counties had been di- 
vided, I suggested in every instance, in which the boun- 
daries of the small districts, and the taxable property lying 
therein, could not be fixed and ascertained readily, that 
boards of directors meet and annul all former action in this 
matter, and divide their counties into school districts, cor- 
responding in boundary with the magistrates' precincts. - 
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Cities and towns, tlio boundaries of wliicli could be we^ll 
defined, and in wliicli the assessment of pro]3eity could be 
readily made, and in which the population is sufficiently 
large, should be constituted school districts. • 

Under this plan the assessment rolls of each magistrate 
would show all the property lying within his precinct and 
corresponding school district, and thus the difficulty of 
levying and collecting a deficiency tax would be easily ob- 
viated. 

In order to preserve the representative spirit of the law, 
I recommended that the legal board of trustees for each dis- 
trict appoint, as coadjutors to themselves, three local trus- 
tees for each school in operation. 

Each school, and the community patronizing it, with its 
local trustees, to be regarded as a school community. The 
local tnistees to be emy)Owered by the regular board of 
trustees to guard th(» interest of the school undef their 
charge, and see that the same was conducted according to 
the regulations ; to recommend teachers to the regular 
board for assignment to duty for their respective schools, 
and, in general, do all such work as the regular board were 
legally empowered to do ; legal force to be given to their 
action by tlie approval of the regular board. 

This mode of organizing the counties into districts, with 
the same boundaries as the magistrates' piecincts for uni- 
form taxation for deficiencies therein, and subdividing into 
sub-districts under supervision of local trustees, would 
obviate all difficulties in levying and collecting tax for 
school purposes, and distributing State school fund ; and 
would divide the work of the regular board of trustees in 
a manner to place each echool under the supervision of such 
leading men as are interested in its success and manage- 
ment. 

The boards of directors, having experienced the difficul- 
ties of the small district plan, were in ftiost of the counties 
prepared to adopt the system suggested ; and I believe, 
with but one exception, their action has given universal 
satisfaction. 

In the county of Washington, considerable dissatisfac- 
tion has grown out of the action of the board in carrj^ing 
out the plan proposed. 

In that county, the election of trustees on tlie 4th of 
July, 1874, went by default in all the districts in the county 
except three. 
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The trustees elect for these three districts failed' to qual- 
ify and enter upon the discharge of their duties as the law 
requires, and it therefore became the duty ot the directors 
to appoint trustees in their stead, whicn was done when 
the county was re-districted ; consequently the said elected 
trustees were not, as they and their friends claimed, legis- 
lated out of office by the action of the directors in this 
matter, for it is evident they were never in office, having 
failed to take the oath of ofece as required by law. 

SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 

I have recommended that trustees employ teachers at a 
fixed monthly salary ; to neither take advantage of the 
necessities of teachers oifering themselves for employment, 
by offering low, starving salaries, nor be led to employ 
teachers asking small salaries, over those demanding higher 
pay, unless in all else they were equal ; to employ good 
talent at liberal but not extravagant salaries, and to let 
qualification, capacity, amount of labor required, and the 
wealth of the community, and capacity to pay good rates 
to teachers, be the guide in regulating salaries. 

It is desirable, too, that the salaries be as near unifoiin 
as possible in each county for teachers of the same class of 
schools. This can be approximated, if not effected en- 
tirely. 

By every consideration the Legislature should j^rovide 
for the prompt payment of teachers. 

The policy that postpones from month to month, and 
year to year the payment of these faithful men and women, 
who labor for small pay, to educate the children of the 
State, is alike an ungrateful return for the work, and a 
steady destroyer of the public free school system, 

PEABODY EDUCATION FUND. 

The following regulations in regard to donations from 
the Peabody fund, have been approved by the board of 
trustees, who have the distribution thereof. 

These regulations must be strictly complied with in order 
to be entitled to a part of said fund, and no exceptional 
cases will be entertained : 

The proceeds of the Peabody fund, alloted to Texas for 
the ensuing scholastic year, will be distributed through, 
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and to the public school officers, and therefore need be ap- 
plied for only by lawfully constituted local school authori- 
ties. 

Application will be made through the several county 
superintendents to the State Superintendent, who wiil 
forward such as he may approve, with his endorsement, 
to Dr. B. Sears, general agent; for final action. 

Before any application can be considered, a strict com- 
pli,ance with the loUowing conditions must be satisfactorily 
guaranteed : ^ 

First. The school for which aid is asked, must be a 
public free school, under the control of the lawfully con- 
stituted local school authorities. 

Second. It must be a bona fide enrollment of not less 
than one hundred pupils, averaging eighty-five per day. 

Third. It must have an assured fund for current ex- 
penses, amounting to at least twice as much as the aid re- 
ceived from the fund. 

Fourth. It must be a graded school. 

Fifth. A teacher must be furnished for every fifty pu- 
pils at most. 

Sixth. Two copies of the following blanks must be 
filled up and subscribed by the proper parties, and re- 
turned to the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
at Austin : 

We respectfully ask for aid from the Peabody fund for 
a public free school, to be under our lawful control, and 

located at — ^ — , county of . We will 

be able to comply with all the above conditions. Should 
we at any time fail to do so, we bind ourselves to report 
the fact immediately to the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, at Austin, Texas. 

(Signature of Trustees.) 

I certify that the persons, whose genuine signatures ap- 
pear to the foregoing application, are the lawfully consti- 
tuted and acting board of school trustees for 

district, ^ county. I am satisfied they will be 

able to faithfully comply with the imposed conditions. I 
recommend that the desired aid be granted, believing that 
the fostering of said school will contribute to the promo- 
tion and permanent establishment of our public school 

(Signature of County Superintendent.) 
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For further information to applicants, tlie follc»¥ing ex- 
tract, from the proceedings of the Peabody Board of Trus- 
tees, is presented : 

For well regulated public free schools, continued ten 
months of the year, and having a regular attendance of 
not less than — 
One hundred pupils, averaging eighty-five per cent., 

we pay , $300 

One hundred and fifty pupils, averaging eighty-five 

per cent., we ^ay • 450 

Two hundred pupils, averaging eighty-fire percent., 

we pay 600 

In doubtful cases of attendance, the average number de- 
cides the question. 

The amount appropriated for larger numbers in cities 
cannot be fixed, but must depend on circumstances. The 
people are to pay for current expenses at least twice and 
usually three times as much as they receive from the fund, 
and to bear all the expenses of erecting and repairing and 
furnishing school-houses. They are to grade their schools, 
and provide a teacher for every fifty pupils. It is neces- 
sary that application for assistance be made through the 
Superintendent of each State, near the beginning of the 
school year. No claim for a share of the fund can be ad- 
mitted where a special contract has been previously made. 

The regulations for colored schools are the same as for 
white schools. 

The number of pupils required applies to each class of 
schools separately. This is necessarj'^ in order that the 
schools may be properly graded. 

For further information on this subject, I respectfully 
call attention to the following letter : 

Staunton, Va., Nov. 14, 1874. 

Hon. O. N. HolUngswortJi : 

Dear Sir — On my return from the North, I find many 
letters to answer. * ^ * ^^r q^^ funds will be' short 
this year, and the people will not be prepared at present 
to establish many schools of such a character as our rules 
require. We wish to lay the foundation of good perma- 
nent public schools — not to drum up temporary and pogrly 
appointed and feebly supported scnools. This year must, 
no doubt,. be chiefly one of preparation in Texas. Not 
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much effective work can be done without more intelligent 
interest in education and better school laws. Without 
such a general improvement ot the public school system, 
a few schools scattered over the State, with neither thor- 
oughness or system, will be of little account. 

f think we shall be able to respond to most good calls in 
the State this year, and do more when the system is well 
under way, and our funds rejflenished again. All our in- 
come up to November Ist, is already expended. We can- 
not, therefore, pay till sometime in the summer — half of 
the school year. 

I must first have an official certificate, indorsed by 
you, that all our terms have been complied with, or so 
nearly so, as to time, that no doubt can exist that the}^ 
will be continued to the end of the year. So long as any 
doubt remains, we cannot make payment. I shall probably 
send you, at different times, checks, each one covering 
severar schools, as the case may require. 

The schools entered on my books, as accepted, are : 

Fredericksburg $450 

Harmony, (Lancaster) 300 

Gainesville 300 

Marshall 450 

I think I have, as yet, paid no money to Texas, except 
$1000 paid to San Antonio in 1869. I wish to do all my 
business in Texas, and to pay all the money, through you ; 
otherwise, there would be probability to confusion, if not 
misunderstanding. Yours truly, 

(Signed) B. Seaks, 

General Agent. 
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AMEKDJtKNTS PROPOSED TO SCHOOL LAW — PKACTICAL 

WORKIlSrGS OF THE SYSTE3r. 

There is no statute so universal in its application as a 
school law, since it involves in its execution flie social and 
jBnancial interest of each and every citizen in the Common- 
wealth, and in passing through the crucible of public opin- 
ion, it is subjected to almost as great a variety of connict- 
ing experiences and criticisms as there are individual in- 
terests, and tastes in the .community. 

Hence the great difficulty in framing a simple and con- 
sistent school law, in which the various duties of school 
officers are plainlj^ defined and made to conform to each 
other. 

It is vain to endeavor to frame a school law that will 
fully "accommodate the conveniences and circumstances of 
every district. 

The same rule must hold good in this as in other public 
measures, the greatest §pod to the greatest number ; com- 
munity intierest must yield to district, district to county, 
and county to State. 

Legislators, when they come to act upon this difficult and 
important work, should divest themselves of all localism — 
forget that they have a county — remembering the amend- 
ments suggested by their local school officers, only to the 
extent that they can be constituted harmonious elements 
of a general law. 

That there are defects in the law all are agreed, but all 
are not agreed as to the best manner of eliminating these 
defects. The solution of the problem is not to be found in 
the substitution, as urged by some, of the old with a 
new law. Progress and development in a school system 
can no more be secured by constantly tearing down and 
rebuilding, than the growth and perfection of a tree can 
be effected by a constant uprooting and resetting. 

Age and popular support are necessary to secure a 
healthy and vigorous growth in our public school system. 
It must be allowed time to firmly root itself in the judg- 
ment' and affections of the masses. There is no element of 
strength to the S3^stem superior to the moral support of the 
people. 

We might go further and safely assert, that the appro- 
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bation of an enlightened public opinion, is iiot only a su- 
perior, btit an absolute indispensable element — the veiy 
life of the system. 

Legislators give us. the inanimate body of the law, but 
public sentiment breathes into it the spirit of life. 

Once the sympathies of the masses are enthusiastically 
enlisted in behalf of popular education, no fears need be 
entertained, however formidable the obstacles or defective 
the law, of a final triumph. 

A bad law, well administered and heartilj^ supported, is 
preferable to a good law, poorly administered and feeblj' 
supported. 

The better the law, however, the heartier the support and 
speedier will be the triumph. 

The leading features of the present system are, in the 
main, consistent and well adapted to the accomplishment 
of the end designed, and being purely representative in 
character, should and will, when properly and fairly tested, 
ba sustained by public sentiment. 

A careful observation of the practical workings of the 
law as presented in an extensive correspondence with 
school officers who have tested its efficiency by the keen 
edge of experience, lead me to offer the following sugges- 
tions, which are respectfully submitted for the consider- 
ation of your Excellency and the Honorable Legislature : 

COUXTY supervisions". 

Prompted by the idea that unity constitutes the chief 
element of strength and efficiency in executive power, and 
guided by the experience of other States that have tried 
and abandoned the sj'stem of a county ' Board of School 
Directors, I urged, in my special report to your Excellency 
last winter, the abolition of the Board of Directors and the 
concentration of their functions in the office of a county 
superintendent. 

The experience of the past year, supported by the almost 
unanimous opinion of county supenntendents, have not 
lessened, but rather strengthened, my confidence in the 
correctness of my views on this subject, and I therefore re- 
new the suggestions. 

It is necessary, for efficiency in the system, that there be 
a man of energ}^, competency and enthusiasm in the cause 
of education, at the head of the school department in each 
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county. His supervision should be actual, not nominah 
He must be vigilant and impartial, not the officer of any 
district, but the protector of the interests of his whole 
county. 

The law, as it now stands, gives but little authority to 
Boards of Directors that could not be well centered in 
another body. There appears to be only two duties required 
of Boards of Directors that should not, perhaps, be cen- 
tered in the hands of one man. 

The first is, the power to lev^y a tax on the inhabitants of 
a school district ; the second, the power to lay off the 
county into school districts. 

These two duties, I would suggest, can be done by the 
county superintendent and the five justices of the peace, 
the county superintendent acting as president of such 
school board. 

An active county superintendent should visit schools, 
deliver lectures on topics calculated to excite interest in 
education ; confer witli teachers, organize teachers' insti- 
tutes, and perform many other duties that fall within tlie 
offices of a chief school officer. To be effective he should 
be practical and well educated. He is required to examine 
teachers, and his knowledge must be that of the profes- 
sional teacher. 

Make this an office that would be i\jmunerative for the 
time in which the superintendent might be employed, and 
tlie beneficial effect and harmony established in the school 
system of a county will be at once felt. 

The county superintendent need not continue in office 
more than five or six months in each scholastic year. The 
plan I have recommended in another part of this re- 
port, is in harmony with this short term of office. I have 
suggested that the public schools in all the districts of a 
county be opened and closed during the same months 
(except in special, necessary cases). This uniformity would 
abolish the necessity for the office for the period when the 
schools are not in operation. 

The expense of the office of county superintendent should 
not be regarded as a waste of school money. He is as nec- 
essary as the teachers. Beside, the salary he would re- 
ceive, would not greatly exceed the fees already fixed by 
law for Board of Directors. 

I suggest that the office be created anew, and that a suf- 
ficient salary be allowed as will secure the constant services 
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<)t a competent, educated mau, for sixmontLsin each year. 
Every other system will, in my opinion, be ineffective. The 
money paid for the salary will be used for more benefit to 
the system tlian any other funds that are expended by the 
department. 

On this subject the Superintendent •f Public Instruction 
01 Pennsylvania, the Hon. J. P. Wickersham, says : 

''To it, more than to any other agency, or to all agencies 
combined, we owe our educational progress during the last 
twelve years." 

Hon. Newton Bateman, Superintendent of Hlinois Public 
Schools, says : 

''The destruction or crippling of the county superinten- 
dency would be the severest blow that could now befall the 
schools." 

Hon. A. B. Weaver, Superintendent of New York 
schools, savs : 

' ' State and county supervision is an essential element and 
a pervading power in any well executed plan of education." 

It is the agency through which the detailed administra- 
tion of the whole school law is secured. 

Provisions, however excellent, must depend upon this 
agency for their effect. Like circulation in the physical 
system, it is the means of health and vigor in all parts of 
the organization. 

Energy in the performance of this function tends to pro- 
mote efficiency in all — sluggishness in this respect causes 
weakness throughout." 

It is no sinecure position — it is one of constant toil and 
ceaseless vigilance, and should be sustained by a compen- 
sation commensurate with its importance and its labor. 

No one can discharge faithfully the duties that should be 
entrusted to a county superintendent of our populous 
counties, without devoting his whole time to the work, and 
hence in addition to his being a bonded officer, he should 
be prohibited from engaging regularly in any other busi- 
ness, and sliould be made strictly amenable for his official 
action. 

There are many able and competent men now tilling the 
office of county superintendent, but the salary allowed is 
totally inadequate to compensate them for the amount of 
work the public interest demands, andlience the compara- 
tive failure in the administration of the public school law 
in many counties. 
8 
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On the other hand, where county superintendents have 
been active and zealous in the cause, giving their time and 
labor for the public interest without charge to the State, 
immediate success has crowned their efforts. 

In this connection, without any design of making invi- 
dious distinctions, I desire to make honorable mention of 
the county superintendents of certain counties, who deserve* 
the highest meed of praise for their commendable zeal and 
energy and self-sacrificing devotion to the cause of popular 
education, as shown by their reports as follows : 

Bastrop number of schools 53 

Collin, " ' " 65 

Dallas, " " 74 

Fannin, " " 74 

Fayette, '■' " 71 

Grayson, " " 80 

SCHOOLS IN CITIES AND TOWNS. 

Some special provisions should be made for the organi- 
zation of cities and towns, in such a form as to allow them 
to elect their superintendent, and that they have the same 
rights and privileges as district organizations in counties, 
and subject to the same regulations as apply to counties. 

Such cities and towns, when so organized, should not be 
under the control of the county offices. 

The school fund due each special organizations should 
be, however, drawn by the county treasurer^ 

SCHOOL PROPERTY. 

As there will be school property delivered to teachers 
and county school officers, it is suggested that provision be 
made for withholding pay from such teachers or officers, 
until such property is properly accounted for, or delivered 
to parties having the right of possession. 

TAXATION FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES. 

The experience of the past year has convinced me that a 
radical change must be made in the law that provides the 
mode of raising the money necessary for the support of the 
public free schools. 

As the law now stands, a county may be divided into an 
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indefinite number of small school districts, each of which 
is independent of the others, having its own schools and 
separate school fund, and different rate of taxation for 
school purposes. 

The difficulties of this system are briefly stated, as fol- 
lows : 

First. Difficulty of assessing the property in their dis- 
tricts with that accmucy that is necessary. 

Second. Confusion in boundaries, and difficulty on part 
of the officers in collecting. 

Third. Confusion of accounts between the funds of the 
several districts in cases where . children of one district 
attend the schools of another district. 

Fourth. Confusion of tax payers being forced to pay 
many different rates of taxation on property situated in 
different districts. 

I must respectfully state that almost daily, since my ad- 
ministration, I have been called upon to devise modes of 
solving difficulties arising out of this sjrstem. 

It surely has nothing to recommend it, and every reason 
can be brought against it. I regard the raising of a defi- 
ciency tax in this manner as almost impossible. 

I suggest that the law be at once changed in this regard, 
and that the deficiency tax for school purposes be raised 
by one of the following systems : 

First. The Legislature levy a uniform tax on the whole 
State, 'sufficient to supply the requisite school fund for 
payment of the salaries of teachers for four months. 

Second. The board of school directors, or the county 
court, be empowered to levy a uniform tax on the whole 
county under its jurisdiction to supply the -deficiency for 
payment of salaries of teachers, or 

Third. The board of directors^ be empowered to divide 
the inhabitants of their respective counties into school 
communities, and that they be empowered to levy an ad 
valorem tax on all the property of the citizens of each com- 
munity, situated in the county, for support of the schools 
of such school community. 

Each of these plans may have some objections, but I feel 
satisfied that confusion will continue, and want of prompt- 
ness in payment of teachers, and inefficiency of officers in 
providing funds will eventually necessitate the adoption of 
one of these systems for supplying the necessary school 
fund. 
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If either of these systems be adopted, and they be 
changed so as to make the duty imperative on the officers 
of levying and collecting taxes, I have no fears of the suc- 
cess of public free school education in Texas.. 

Public free schools cannot be supported without money, 
and it must be through no bungling system that the finances 
of the school department are collected. Prompt returns 
and close administration of the fund is of the first care. 
We must use rigid economy, but there must be certain, 
strict and positive law as to the mode of taxation for school 
purposes, and the mode of collection, so as to render cer- 
tain the school fund of the State. 

Legislation on this point is absolutely demanded by the 
necessity that exists tnerefor. 

I have made a careful estimate, and find that an ad va- 
lorem tax of one half of one per cent, on the taxable prop- 
erty of the State will furnish ample means for payment of 
salaries of teachers for four months. 

For convenience as to collection, and for equalizing the 
burden of taxation by causing the more prosperous sections 
to contribute to the poorer, the system of a uniform tax, 
collected at the same time and on the same assessments as 
the State tax, commends itself. 

Should this plan meet with objections, it is hoped that 
the plan of regarding each county as a school district un- 
der the constitution, and the vesting of the board of school 
directors with power to raise the necessary amount by uni- 
form taxation m their counties will obtain. 

There can be no doubt about the constitutionality of this 
second system. (See Art. 9, sec. 7, Constitution.) Under 
this system of uniform taxation f pr school purposes in each 
county, the lands and property of non-residents can be 
made to assist the county school fund, which is injpossible 
under the present system. The property of none-residents 
although it receives incalculable benefit from the establish- 
ment of schools in its vicinity, contributes nothing to their 
support. 

The superintendent of each county can notify the Comp- 
troller of the rate of school tax in his county, and the 
Comptroller can communicate their rates to the several 
assessing officers throughout the State, and an account of 
the collections for each county can be kept in the Comp- 
troller' s office, in the same manner as county tax, of lands 
rendered in counties other than where the same may be 
situated. 
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SCHOOL irOl'SES. 

There is a grave difficulty regarding scliool houses. 
This section of the law has created much, confusion, and 
has been subjected to many interpretations. In view of 
the frequent inquiries that are made at this office as to 
how trustees are to provide school houses where no appro- 
priation has been made to pay rents, and. the amount of 
tax directed to be levied by this section, is in many cases, 
insufficient to build. It becomes necessary to no longer 
ignore the question, and leave it in darkness, but to meet 
it openly and plainly, so that all may^ understand their 
duties. 

There are only three modes by which school houses can 
be obtained. First, by neighborhoods or communities fur- 
nishing them to the boards of trustees ; second, by 
renting ; third, by building on school sites donated or pur- 
chased for school purposes. Trustees have no other modes 
of furnishing school houses for the scholastic population 
of their districts. 

In many neighborhoods school houses have been built 
at points which are usually the centers of school districts. 
These houses are usually furnished to transient teachers 
free of charge ; although, in a majoritj^ of instances, they 
are badly arranged, unsightly structures, yet so long as 
they are comfortable, and satisfy the tastes and demands 
of their districts, they will answer the purposes of edu- 
cation ; but these structures are too few to meet the 
demands of the State, and the system that would rely on 
this mode of. furnishing schools would prove a failure. 
While these houses may partially supply the wants of the 
people, we must look elsewhere for the further demand for 
school houses. 

The system of renting houses for school purposes, ex- 
cept in temporary cases, is a constant draft on the pockets 
of tax-payers, except when such rent can be paid from 
the available school fund. The available fund is quite 
limited, and wholly insufficient to be used lavishly. The 
amounts consumed in renting would, in a short time, if 
aggregated, build commodious houses, sufficient in number 
to meet the wants of the scholastic population. After a care- 
ful estimate of the expenses, and the result of renting, I am 
thoroughly satisfied that building school houses, where 
they may be demanded, is the best course. When con- 
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sidered, it will be found that in a few years the aggregated 
sum of rents will have been a greater burthen on the tax- 
payers than the building. True, it is, that did we consider 
one year alone, the renting system would commend itself ; 
and too many are prone to look alone to the present. 

Provision should be made in this law for at once erecting 
suitable school houses. The presence of school houses in 
our State will cause settlements to consolidate by means of 
emigration, and enhance the value of property contiguous 
to them far greater in value than the outlay for their erec- 
tion. It is too much an argument to prove a truism to 
urge that school houses enhance the value of property, 
and cause an increase of wealth and rapid development of 
a State. All monevs expended by individual neighbor- 
hoods, in erection of school buildings, increase the wealth 
of such communities. Though they may feelya tax, they 
are too apt to be inattentive to those benefits that almost 
imperceptibly and insidiously come to them from the mere 
presence of a school house. 

These benefits are not alone benefits to the intellect, but 
they are also benefits to the estate of individual neighbor- 
hoods where school houses are erected, and will be sought 
by emigrants, and property will rise in value. It is not 
only the laudable desire to have their children educated, 
and to furnish a convenient place for their instruction, that 
causes communities, among their first acts, to plan their 
school house, humble, though it sometimes is ; but also, it 
is the dictate of reason, or intuition, that sees increase of 
wealth in the presence of educational facilities. Cover 
our State with school houses, and they would soon form 
centers round which the best material that is seeking loca- 
tions would crystalize. 

Immigration would come in were our educational facili- 
ties greater. Men would seek Texas as a home because of 
these facilities, just as a citizen of Texas, in locating, seeks 
a point where his children can be educated. So much might 
be said in favor of the advantage and economy, as well as 
absolute wealth to communities, of school houses, as mere 
presences, that it is unnecessary to urge the point. They 
have their beneficial effect on child, parent and State, 
both the intellectual and moral, and also increase their 
financial prosperity. This can be shown in too manj 
ways. If these be the results of erecting school houses, is 
it a wise policy to delay the great work that will add so 
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materially to our interests? Who is there, that can, 
with justice, complain, if we at once inaugurate the sys- 
tem and rouse the excitement of the whole people of the 
State to the great work ? There can be no dearer interest 
to the parent than the education of his offspring. The care 
for the comfort of their bodies, and the proper culture of 
their minds toward human perfection, seems one of the 
destinies of men, if we can regard the grand design of his 
creation as separable. When the people once see the wis- 
dom and economy of the plan, no one need fear the odium 
of its advocacy. 

Having given due consideration to the subject, I urge in 
the most emphatic terms, that the only general system the 
State should adopt is the building of school nouses at 
once in localities where they may be required. The land 
for school sites in the rural districts would, in my opinion, 
be donated, and freely dedicated, to school purposes by 
owners of tracts on which it might be proposed to locate 
schools. The enhanced value of their property would far 
more than compensate for such donations. 

The erection of school houses next claims consideration. 
I suggest that a sufficient amount be raised in , districts 
where school houses are needed, by sale of county bonds, 
bearing such interest as to make them marketable, and 
provisions made for partial payments of the principal debt 
by a sinking fund. 

While it is proposed to make the counties, as corporate 
bodies, legally liable for said bonds, in order that holders 
would feel secure in such investment, yet it will be only 
the particular school districts in which school houses are 
erected, that will be responsible for payment of interest 
and sinking fund yearly. The most feasible plan that pre- 
sents itself to me, is that on a necessity arising in any 
school district for a school house, the trustees being unable 
to procure one free of charge, said trustees shall ask for 
donation of land for school site. Said trustees should 
then call upon the Board of School Directors for the issu- 
ance of county bonds, bearing interest and payable 
through sinking fund. The Board of School Directors 
should be empow.ered to issue such county bonds, either 
on application of trustees, or of their own motion, in order 
that schools may be established. The bonds being issued, 
said board should levy an ad valorem tax on the inhabi- 
tants of such school district sufficient to pay said yearly 
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interest and sinking fund to the holders of such bonds. 
This would, in effect, be binding nominally, yet legally, 
the whole county for the special debt of each school dis- 
trict, which would be reciprocal as to the various school 
districts. The count}^ couid never suffer in the matter, as 
each district would always have' enough to pay the interest 
and sinking fund derived from it as a special tax on all 
the property lying in the county, of its inhabitants. 

At the end of a few years, such debts could be paid, and 
the district, in the meanwhile, enjoy the benefit of a 
school, and possess a legal right to a house which in future 
would be no further burthen. The same amount might, 
under the other system, be expended as rents ; and instead 
of being free from future taxation, for support of schools, 
we would be precisely where we began. 

The bond system commends itself in another particular. 
In case a tax were. at once levied in a district, sufficient to 
build a school house, other inhabitants moving into the 
district, after said tax might be collected, would enjoy all 
the benefits of a school to which they had contributed 
nothing. Under the bond system, such hew residents 
would pay at least a porton of the indebtedness. 

It is trusted that this plan will meet with serious consid- 
eration by the honorable Legislature. One fact is certain 
— the question of furnishing school houses must not be left 
in a vague and uncertain condition. 

Complaints upon this subject come up from every countj^ 
in the State. 

Action with reference to this matter cannot, without 
serious injury to the cause of public education, be further 
postponed. Means must either be provided for renting or 
building school houses, or public schools must be sus- 
pended. 

TEAOItERS. 

It has been truthfully said : " As is the teacher so is the 
school." It is therefore a matter of the greatest import- 
ance that county superintendents exercise their utmost 
discretion, prudence and wisdom in the examination and 
granting of certificates to teachers ; the examination should 
be rigid and thorough on general principles, without effort 
to puzzle with specialties ; it should be conducted as much 
with a view to. ascertain the candidate's capacity, tact or 
skill for imparting Jcnoioledge^ as to his possession of 
Jcnowledge. 
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The candidate may give most satisfactory evidence of 
proficiency in the arts and sciences, and familiarity with 
the text books requii^ed to be tanght, and yet be totally in- 
competent as an instructor, owing to a want of those other 
qualifications requisite to success as an instructor, such as 
self-control, knowledge of human nature, ability to com- 
mand the respect and win the affection of liis pupils, execu- 
tive and administrative ability ; faculty oi imparting to 
children in an attractive, impressive and pleasing manner 
the information he himself possesses ; net such iniormation 
alone as can be culled from the leaves of the text book, but 
such practical information as every day life teaches to the 
live active, man who moves through the ever shifting scenes 
of life with eyes and ears open. 

It is an easy matter to keep school, but diflicult to teacli 
one. 

Any one acquainted with the questions and ansicers so 
happily arranged in our modern textbooks, for the accom- 
modation of lazy school Jceepers^ can open school punct- 
ually — I can not say orderly — every morning, and keep up 
a hum- drum book recitation and bumblebee buz of study 
through the long tedious day, anxiously watching for the 
going down of the sun. This is school-keeping against 
time and for the salary. 

Enter this school room, and for a moment all his hushed, 
and, for the first time during the day, quiet and order 
reigns ; it is only momentary, however, lasting until satis- 
fied with gazing at the visitor ; look around you, and you 
see not even a neat and instructive motto, such as any one 
with ordinary taste and aspiration could and would pre- 
pare to relieve the monotony of the dull walls, and attract 
the wistful eye grown weary with the dull routine of as- 
signed lessons. 

A class in arithmetic is called to recitation ; you are in- 
vited to test their proficiency ; problems embraced in the 
text are given and readily solved, and the written rule re- 
cited as authority for the process of solution — a practical 
question, such as arise in the every day business of the 
farmer, the merchant or the mechanic, is "given, and such 
as the text book, with all its fullness, has not furnished an 
example exactly similar, and the whole class is puzzled. 

Other classes are examined with like results. In com- 
position, you give the points of a business transaction, and 
request that a letter embracing these points be written, or 
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that a sight draft be drawn, or that a social invitation, or 
even a common friendly letter be written, or that a com- 
munication for the press be prepared, and how signal is 
the failure. 

How many parents, after having spared no pains to se- 
cure to their son or daughter the advantages of a liberal 
education, even curtailing home comforts and home pleas- 
ures, to gratify the fond desire, have sadly realized, after 
years of expense and anxiety, in maintaining their child at 
school, that but little or no progress has been made beyond 
the mere fact of cramming the mind with the prescribed rules 
dates and facts given in the text book; that self-control, 
self-reliance, the exercise of individual thought, will, the 
study ot human nature, of men and tilings^ i\?lyq all been 
neglected, and the child treated more as a machine, as a 
vessel that had to be crammed with a heterogeneous mass 
of stale facts, than as a being bearing the impress and stamp 
of divinitjr in the power and susceptibility of the mind. 

This grievous defect in our system of education, both 
public and private, grows out of the ruinous disposi- 
tion to employ cheap labor, in this the most important 
duty enrrusted by the God of nature and nations to man 
and State. ' 

We seek not for a cheap smith, doctor, attorney or me- 
chanic ; we ask for the best and most experienced, because 
we have learned, although it may cost us the most at the 
time, in the end it is the cheapest. But that highest inter- 
est entrusted to our care, upon which society and State 
rest for their foundation and hope, ambition and immor- 
tality, rely for their inspiration, is committed without a 
serious thought of the great results involved to any one 
whom chance ol* fortune may prompt to apply ; any broken 
down doctor, lawyer, preacher, or penniless though am- 
bitious youth, who, for want of experience and proper en- 
dorsement, cannot get a clerkship, and hence resorts to a 
school; or worse than all, any reckless, unknown adven- 
turer, without home or kindred, or social tie ; or any one 
with even an ordinary common school education, who has 
made a signal failure in every thing else, and, as a dernier 
resort sits quietly down in the teacher' s chair and compla- 
cently says : "At last I have found a place of rest." 

The only remedy for this notorious evil in our system of 
instruction will be found in the elevation of teaching to a 
profession, and making it, by reason of its excellence and 
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efficiency, equal to the other learned professions, in public 
favor, if not in remuneration, and this can be accomplished 
only by the organization of 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

There are a few who are teachers by nature — like poets, 
they are born teachers. But we should no more expect 
our school-rooms to be supplied with professional teachers, 
without normal schools, or schools of the science of teach- 
ing, any more than we should expect our drug stores and 
medical shops supplied with scientific druggists and phar- 
maceutics, without schools of chemistry and medicine. 

'' Teaching is an arU to be learned by apprenticeship, 
like any other art, and the special training for the business 
of teaching is as indispensable as for any other pursuit or 
profession ; and the time, it is believed, is not very distant 
when intelligent parents would think it no less absurd to 
place their children in charge of a teacher, who had not 
been trained in the principles and methods of instruction, 
than to employ a. surgeon who has never made himself 
acquainted with the science of human anatomy." 

^'If the teacher was to fashion your child's personal 
proportions, or to remodel his features, with what jealousy 
would you inquire after his qualifications for that task ? 
Is it of less importance how he fashions and moulds the 
features of the mind ? " 

It is a matter of paramount importance that our school 
children should be thoroughly taught in the four branches 
which constitute the foundation of all knowledge, to- wit : 
spelling, reading, writing and arithmetic. 

He wno possesses a thorough knowledge of these is well 
educated, and if to this stock of valuable information be 
added a comprehensive acquaintance with grammar, history 
and geography, his education will be excellent, and will 
secure that position in society from which it is possible, by 
self-culture, to attain the highest. 

As these studies embrace the principal branches required 
to be taught in our common free schools, our teachers 
should not only be critically familiar with them, but should 
possess the faculty of imparting their knowledge of the 
same in an impressive and attractive manner. 

It is not necessary for a teacher to be a graduate of a 
college br university, in order to be successful in our pri- 
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mary schools ; but, unless he or she enjoys the rare gift of 
a natural teacher, it is necessary for him to be a graduate 
of a well regulated normal school. 

The tendency of tlie age is to specialties, and if success 
is attained, the education and training must be special. 

The engineer must study ono:ineering ; the lawyer, law ; 
the doctor, medicine ; the teacher, teaching. 

A smattering of too many professions or sciences unfits 
a man for success in any. 

We do not submit the plan and erection of a costly 
building to an inexperienced and unprofessional architect, 
for fear its foundation will be insecure, and the beauty and 
harmony of its proportions marred, but the shaping, 
moulding and harmonious development of tl>e faculties of 
the mind, the tempering and subduing the ])assioiis, the 
cultivating and renning the taste of our children, is too 
often entrusted to some intellectual cobbler or quack 
teacher. Even the training of our horse is not entrusted 
to an unknown and unskilled hand, for fear the animal's 
qualities for usefulnei^s may be destroyed, but no appre- 
hension seems to be entertained that our children's quali- 
ties and powers for usefulness may be irrecoverably 
wrecked by the ill-directed efforts of an unexperienced, 
unprofessional teacher. 

The great want is competent, trained, professional 
teachers for our primary schools, our schools of high 
grade being, in tlie main, well supplied with efficient 
teachers. 

We would not be understood as thus indirectly assert- 
ing that all the teachers in our primary schools are incom- 
petent and unworthj^ of the sacred trust committed to 
their charge ; nor is it maintained that only normal schools 
. can properly prepare teachers for their difficult task, but 
it is emphatically affirmed that the science and art of 
teaching can no where be so well learned as in a well regu- 
lated normal school. 

We need to-day, in our primary schools, two thousand 
traiiK^d t(^ach(»rs, thoroughly conversant with the ehmien- 
tary branches required to be taught, and familiar with the 
most approved methods of iustruction. 

To su])ply this pressing want, we must, for two reasons, 
provide a system of normal schools : 

First. No other class of schools offer the same adequate 
facilities for learning the art of teaching. 
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Second. We cannot, even if it were correct in policy, 
draw our supplies from tlie normal schools of other States, 
since the home demand is greater than the supply, although 
some have as many as a dozen normal schools. 

To. discover the origin of a disease or defect, is often, 
and in this case, much easier than to provid'e a remedy. 

fhe remedy for the fatal defect of our educational sys- 
tem is known. 

It has been successfully applied in other States. 

The problem that comes squarely up for solution is : 
How normal schools shall be provided. 

In order, that the supply of trained professional teachers 
shall annually be equal to the demand, it would require at 
least six normal schools— one for each Congressional dis- 
trict. 

Our present financial condition and onerous taxation 
preclude the idea of at once inaugurating so gigantic a 
system of normal schools, however imperative the demand 
for such institutions. It would, nevertheless, be unwise, 
to defer any action upon a matter so urgent in its charac- 
ter, simply because we are not prepared to- do all that the 
necessity of the case deijiands. Let us at any rate make a- 
beginning in this direction. 

1 would respectfully suggest, for the consideration of 
your Excellency and the Honorable Legislature, as follows : 

First, that three regular normal schools be provided — 
two for the accommodation of the white population, and 
one for the colored. 

It would not, for the present, be necessary to incur any 
heavy expense in the way of buildings, as suitable build- 
ings, in convenient and appropriate localities, could doubt- 
less be secured at reasonable rents, or even free of charge, 
as the competition between different sections for the loca- 
tion of the schools would be active. 

The Agricultural College, now being completed, would 
be admirably suited for one of the schools. 

Second, provide for the maintaining of " normal classes " 
in such private and public institutions offering adequate 
facilities as are now or that may be organized. 

Third, provide for organization and maintenance of 
twelve corps of normal teachers, of three professors each, 
two corps for each Congressional District, and let it be 
their duty to organize normal schools at de signated local- 
ities in their respective districts. 
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These district facalties could organize and teach during 
each year, four normal schools for a term of five months, 
at four designated. points in their respective districts, where 
suitable buildings could be secured. 

By this plan, at least twenty-four hundred teachers could 
each year be partially prepared for our public schools. 

This plan, although it would not furnish facilities for 
acquiring so thorough a training as the plan first sug- 
gested, yet it has the advantage in economy and its adapt- 
ability to supply a present want, since it would accommo- 
date a greater number of teachers, because the schools would 
be carried to the teachers, and thus the expense of going 
to distant school^ would be obviated. 

An additional arrangement in favor of this plan is its 
increased tendency, by reason of its direct contact with the 
masses, to elevate and give tone to the popular educational 
sentiment. 

As a fourth and last suggestion on this subject, I would 
submit a combination of tlie first and second plans. 

There at*e many serious objections to the second plan, and 
it would seem to oe sufficient for us to know it has been tried 
and abandoned. 

It is only suggested because it is considered as better 
than no system at all. 

AUTHORITY TO EXECUTE THE LAW. 

Power should be invested in some one to compel officers 
connected with, the administration of the school law to dis- 
charge their duties as such. 

It lias been often charged that the school law clothes the 
State Superintendent with power to make and repeal laws, 
and gives imperial authority to enforce an observance to 
his edicts. 

In view of the fact that the school law "touches a greater 
number and variety qf popular experiences than does any 
other species of law," the Legislature saw proper to em- 
power the Superintendent with authority '' to issue instruc- 
tions and regulations, binding for observance on all officers 
and teachers, in all cases ^ where the provisions of the 
school law may require interpretation, in order to carrj^ out 
designs expressed therein ; also in cases that may arise in 
which the law has made no provision, and also where 
necessity requires some rule in order that there may be no 
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hardships to individuals, and no delajs or iuconvenience 
in the management of school aflFairs." 

This f)Ower I have endeavored to exercise with moderation 
and discretion, and although repeatedly called upon to 
apply it, yet only in such cases where it was absolutely 
necessary to carry out the spirit of the law, have I resorted 
to what some few have regarded as unwarranted authority. 

It is true the law gives the Superintendent authority to 
issue instructions and regulations, &c., binding for observ- 
ance on all officers and teachers ; but it is equally true that 
sheriffs and school officers can obey or disregard them just 
as they please. 

The Superintendent is powerless to force an observance. 
Tlie same is true with regard to authority of county super- 
intendents and Boards of Directors to compel an execution 
of th^ir rules arid regulations upon the part of teachers and 
trustees. 

Authority to direct must be accompanied with power to 
enforce. 

UNIFORMITY OF TIME FOR OPENINGS SCHOOLS. 

I would respectfully^ suggest that section twenty-nine be 
so amended as to allow the Boards of School Directors or 
county superintendents to regulate the time for teaching 
the publii? schools in their counties, and that the same be 
uniform in all the districts of a county. 

It is true that it may meet with the requirements of 
various sections of the State to vary in the times for open- 
ing the public schools, oh account of the different pursuits 
of the people. This is especially true of the rural districts. 
But, while this may add to the convenience of certain sec- 
tions, it can hardly be deemed necessary to attempt to follow 
the convenience of neighborhoods any more than of single 
individuals. The pursuits of a people of a country, in the 
rural districts, are usually similar— at least so nearly so, 
that the inconvenience and confusion arising from manage- 
ment of public schools, through the whole year, in various ^ 
parts of the county, can hardly compensate for the especial 
benefits such a system would confer on a few individuals. 

There is but one argument besides that which is derived 
from local pursuits of inhabitants. It is the scarcity of 
teachers in the State. It is thought that the demand for 
good teachers will be greater than the supply ; and that 
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one teacher iiiiglit, after lie lias taiighi a school in one part 
of a county, begin again and teach anotlier term of four 
months. By this means, a teacher could rely for constant 
employment on his profession in the public schools, during 
the scholastic year. 

I cannot but think that the policy of non-uniformity of 
times for opening the public schools in the various counties 
is a bad one. . . ' 

There may be a scarcity, gr even lack of teachers, in some 
instances. 

This could be remedied by allowing the county superin- 
tendent to open schools at such times as he may see lit in 
districts where no schools had been* taught during the time 
appointed in the general regulations for his county. 

The great aim of the law should be to make the teacher 
(me of the people for whom he labors. 

Let him form one of their community, and establish him- 
self in their confidence and secure the love of parent and 
pupil by his proper deportment and merit. 

The system of employing irresponsible, migratory adven- 
turers, who have no home, and are responsible to no com- 
munity by any hostage, in the form of family or kindred, 
is dangerous, and we should scrutinize applicants to teach 
with the utmost care. Employ none unless they show 
undoubted evidence of moral, sober habits and proficiency . 
The danger, and evil results, of entrusting youtli to men 
who are not well known, is incalculable. Too many com- 
munities have been scandalized by the abuse of confidence 
reposed in some wandering carpet-bagger, who had no kin- 
dred nor tie. Besides this, it would be to the interest of a 
teacher to build up a scjiool where the State would give 
him four months employment. The arrangement with the 
State would furnish a nucleus for perhaps one-half a scho-^ 
lastic year, and the active energetic teacher would build up 
a school for the balance of the period by enlisting the in- 
terest of the parents. Were the plan adopted, of varying 
the times of opening schools in various districts of a county, 
the local interest and influence of the teacher would be lost, 
and we would again, I fear, be infested wutli migratory ad- 
venturers who would work cheaply and scatter seeds of 
ignorance and vice in their path. Even at some inconve- 
nience, let us guard the doors of our institution from these 
false pretenders. Better let our sons and daughters grow 
up in ignorance than come in contact with them. 

Ignorance and purity are preferable to educated vice. 
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BOND OF COUNTY TKKASUREK. 

The amount of the bonds of county ti;easurers is not suf- 
ficient to reimburse, in case of default, by each officer. 

The amount apportioned to each county will probably 
not exceed one-ttf fch of the amount of school funds that 
may go into the county treasury derived from special tax- 
ation. 

I would, therefore, recommend that the bond be made 
.j)ayable for five times the amount of the school fund ap- 
portioned to the county. 

APPROPRIATIok FOIi 1874 — 76. 

Tlie following appropriations were made for the scholas- 
tic year, ending Augusr 31st, 1875 : 

AMOUNT UEQUIUED 

APPROPRIATED. BY LAW. 

Salary of Superintendent. . .§ 2,500 $ 3,000 

Salary of chief clerk 1,200 1,800 

Wood and lights 100 

Telegraphing 25 

Postage 100 

School directors 10,000 25,000 

County superintendents 18,000 

The law fixes the compensation of directors at $4 00 per 
day, and limits the number of days of service to ten for the 
current year. 

Experience of the past year, as to the time required by 
boards of directors, shows that this appropriation should 
be at least $25,000, and there is only $10,000 appropriated. 

Again, the law allows $4 00 per dayto county superin- 
tendents ; this service may be tnirty days during the year, 
making in the aggregate about $18,000 per annum as pay 
to these officers. 

There is no appropriation made to meet this expense. 
These officers are every day at work on the faith of the 
Legislature doing its duty and providing for their pay. 

The law, re-enacted by the Fourteenth Legislature, pro- 
vided for the employment of a chief clerk In this depart- 
ment, with a salary of $1,800 per annum, for the settlement 
of which only $1,200 was appropriated, i trust that these 
4 
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deficiencies will not be neglected by the Legislature, as the 
parties have given their time and energies to the perfection 
of the school system. 

There is upon the statutes an unrepealed law, allowing 
an additional clerk to this Department, with a salary of 
$1,600 per annum. No appropriation has been made for 
the payment of this clerk. 

I trust that the Legislature will deem it consistent with 
proper economy to allow me an adequate clerical force for 
the effective administration of the business of this Depart- 
ment. 

I have been embarrassed beyond measure on account of 
the want of clerks. 

Public and private complaints at my want of promptness 
have been made, and,' in many instances, private and pub- 
lic interests have of necessity suffered. 

I have done all in my power, and only ask that public 
and private interests may be protected ; that appropria- 
tions be made for this department sufficient to meet the 
demands. 

The Comptroller has been furnished with an abstract of 
appropriations, required for this department for the cur- 
rent year, and it is hoped that the Finance Committee will 
examine closely as to the necessity for the amount asked. 

THE $400,000 APPROPRTATIOjS^. 

It being estimated that there was about $400,000 due 
teachers for services rendered in the public schools pribr 
to July 1st, 1873, the Fourteenth Legislature duplicated 
an act of the Thirteenth Legislature, in which a similar ap- 
propriation of $400,000 was made, thus making $800,000 
that have been appropriated to pay an entailed indebted- 
ness of the late administration. 

Under the provisions of the act of the Fourteenth Legis- 
lature, above referred to, it was made the duty of the State 
Superintendent to notify county treasurers and treasurers 
of former boards of school directors of their duty in con- 
nection with this law. Accordingly, in Circular No. 6, 
issued from my office May 12th, 1874, I gave the following 
instructions : 

' ' All persons who have acted in the capacity of treasurers 
of boards of school directors in any county in this State, 
and county treasurers, will forthwith forward to this de- 
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partment, and also, to the Comptroller of Public Accounts, 
the statements required by section four, of the act speci- 
fied in section twenty -five of this circular, which reads as 
follows : ' And it is hereby also made the duty of the treas- 
urers of all county school boards, who may have had in 
their hands any school funds, to immediately forward to 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and also, to the 
Comptroller of Public Accounts, a statement of the amount 
of scnool funds received by them, showing all payments 
made by them to teachers, with the amounts, date of pay- 
ments, th6 persons to whom paid, and for what service, 
which statements shall be verified by the affidavit of the 
party making it, before the clerk of the district court. It 
is hereby further made the duty of the Superintendent oif 
Public Instruction, immediately on the passage of this act, 
to notify the treasurers of the several school boards in this 
State of the requirements of this section ; and should any 
party, whose duty it is to furnish the statement required 
by this section, fail to do so, as herein provided, he shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
before any court of competent jurisdiction, shall be fined 
not less than fifty, and not more than oiie thousand dollars, 
iind may be removed from office, at the option of the court 
trying the same.' 

" This section requires county treasurers, who may have 
paid vouchers to teachers for services rendered prior to 
July 1st, 1873, as well as treasurers of school boards, to at 
once report all payments made to teachers." 

''Blank forms that can be adapted- by changing the 
heading, for making these reports, will be at once for- 
warded to county superintendents, who are requested to 
deliver the requisite number to the present county treas- 
urers of their respective counties, and to the late treasurers 
of school boards ; and also, a copy of this circular to each 
of the above named officers." 

" These several officers, charged with making these re- 
ports, must be prompt in the discharge of their duty, as 
the Comptroller must delay issuing warrants for school 
vouchers and accounts until such reports are received at 
his office." 

''In case the number of blanks for these reports be in- 
sufficient, the same form must be strictly followed in manu- 
script." 

^'Tlie treasurers are particularly directed to make no 
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entries on said reports other than payments made to teach- 
ers, and such data as may be specified at the head of the 
columns.'" 

Here my duty in connection with the law ended ; but, 
with a view to facilitate the execution of the law, I followed 
up these instructions^with letters and information promul- 
gated through the press, urging upon school officers and 
treasurers, m consideration of the pecuniary interest in- 
volved, to act promptly in this important duty. 

In this connection, I desire to respectfully call your Ex- 
cellency's attention to what I deem an unconstitutiona- 
feature of this appropriation. 

The last sentence in section nine, article nine, of the State 
Constitution, reads as follows ; 

' ' The Legislature shall annually appropriate for school 
purposes, and to be equally distributed among all the scho- 
lastic population of the State, the interest accruing on the 
school fund, and the income derived from taxation for 
school purposes ; and shall, from time to time, as may be 
necessary, mvest the principal of the school fund in the 
bonds 01 the United States Government, and in no other 
security." 

So plain, direct and positive is this language as to need 
no interpretation — to admit of no doubtful construction. 

The Legislature '' shall appropriate " — what ? The avail- 
able school fund. When? "Annually." For what purpose? 
"School purpose." How to be distributed? "Equally 
mong all tlie scholastic population of the State." 

The act of the Fourteefith Legislature entitled ' ' An act 
to ascertain the amount due teachers of the public free 
schools of this State for services rendered as teachers prior 
to the 1st day of July, 1873, and to provide payment for the 
same," appropriated $400,000 out of the available school 
fund for tne payment of claims created prior to the 1st of 
July, 1873. 

The Constitution restricts the use of this fund exclusively 
for the support of schools for each recurring year. 

It is mamtained that this act violates the Constitution in 
two particulars — 

1st, It appropriates a fund restricted by the Constitution 
to present use, for the payment of claims created in the 
past. 

2d, The fund appropriated is not equally divided among 
the scholastic population. 
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There are perhaps some counties that will not receive one 
cent from this liberal appropriation out of a fund that be- 
longs in common to all tne children of the State that are 
now, not that were in 1873, within the scholastic age. 

The permanent school fund belongs to posterity; the 
available belongs to children of to-day, not of the past nor 
the future. 

If any other view of this clause of the Constitution should 
obtain, there will come a time, in the course of legislation, 
when the public free schools will have to be suspended for 
want of funds, and that time is now upon us, smce by far 
the larger bulk of the prospective available school fund for 
the support of public free schools for the years 1875-76 
has already been appropriated for the payment of teachers' 
claims for services rendered prior to July 1st, 1873. So 
fatal a misfortune can only be averted by legislative action. 
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III, 
PUBLIC FREE . SCHOCffi SYSTEM. 
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EDrCATION BY THE STATE A NECESSITY AND A DUTY. 

As a people " we must educate or we must perisli.'- 

Carlyle says, "It is the clearest duty ju-escribed by 
nature herself, under silent but real and awful penalties of 
governing persons in society, to see that people, so far as 
possible, are taught : that whenever a citizen is born some 
chance be offered him of becoming a man. This is forever 
the duty of governors and persons of authority in human 
societies." 

It is not proposed to enter into a w^earisome discussion of 
the trite and hackneyed subject — the advantages of edu- 
cation — but rather, to briefly discuss in the light of the 
accumulated experience of the past, and the pressing de- 
mands of the times, the imperative necessity of free, uni- 
versal education, under the authoritj^ and penalty of the 
law. 

Argument is not needed to convince the enlightened intel- 
ligence of the nineteenth century that education elevates 
and ennobles human character, and prepares the individual 
for a faithful discharge of life's varied duties; that the 
application of the discoveries of science to the arts of prac- 
ticable life has lightened the labors and contributed to the 
material progress and happiness of the human family. But 
argument is needed, and demonstration is demanded, to 
establish the fact : It is right in principle and sound in 
practice to tax the prcyperty of the State to educate the clvil- 
dren of the State. 

Although this is no new theory in the science of political 
economy, it having been discussed as early as the days of 
Plato, yet it has been reserved for modern civilization, to 
demonstrate the truth of the theory, by a practical test, 
upon a universal scale, and to give an impetus to the cause 
oi popular education unknown in the history of the past. 

Capital has learned by experience to realize the fact, that 
there is a corresponding and mutual relation between prop- 
erty and an enlightened, christianized, public opinion ; that 
the value of property is not estimated alone by its intrinsic 
worth, but also by its surroundings, its social, intellectual 
and moral status. 

To organize this relation is to acknowledge the obligation 
of property, to support a system of free education ; and to 
acknowledge this, is to admit the authority of the State to 
establish and maintain such a system, at the public expense. 
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Property is valuable and capital secure alone in commu- 
nities where society is regulated by laws enacted under, and 
in conformity to, an established constitution. Hence the 
citizens of such communities submit, without complaint, 
to a reasonable levy for the support of the government, and 
suffer, without resistance, an encroachment upon their indi- 
vidual rights, because all recognize the absolute necessity 
of taxation and the partial surrendering of individual 
rights, for the protection of society, the security of prop- 
erty, and the administration of justice. 

rroperty and capital require not only the establishment 
of constitutional government, but demand T)^rp^^^^^O^ ^^ 
organization as a guarantee for security. 

In republics, this perpetuity, this succession of law and 
justice, under constitutional restrictions, is determined by 
the voice of the people. * 

It therefore becomes- a matter of vital necessity, in order 
that the functions of government be legitimately and suc- 
cessfully exercised, that its laws and its courts be sustained 
hy public opinion. 

To secure this public endorsement, this approval of sov- 
ereign authority, it is not enough that the laws be just and 
the courts above reproach, but the people must be suffi- 
ciently enlightened to be able to read and comprehend the* 
laws, in order to wisely discriminate between just and un- 
just, adequate and inadequate legislation ; and between a 
faithful and an unfaithful execution of the laws. . 

A government that has its institutions and its laws thus 
deeply rooted in the affections and judgment of its people, 
has built upon a foundation that cannot be shaken by dis- 
sensions from within, nor conflicts from without. She niaj' 
be conquered, and the sword of the victor may desolate her 
homes and lay waste her fields, but the immutable princi- 
ples of justice and wisdom that characterized her law€ and 
her institutions will live forever in the hearts of her people, 
ready, when opportunity offers, to re-assert their supj'eni- 
acy. But a government relying for support upon its coer- 
cive powers, its police, or perchance its armies and navies, 
is continually Harassed with internal dissensions and 
threatened with invasions, which her own disorders invite. 

It is absurd for a government to expect a cheerful and 
intelligent obedience to its laws, when it neglects to supply 
the people with means and facilities for acquiring a knowl- 
edge of the same. Whatever may be said upon this ques- 
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tion as to its relative bearings npon the prosperity and 
destiny of governments, where sovereignty is vestedin a 
privileged class, suffrage limited and the voice of the 
people unheard througn chosen representatives in the 
counsels of the nation — for us, where all stand upon the 
same common level, each the peer of the other, politically, 
each armed with the potent ballot for the vindication of 
right and liberty, or the enforcement of wrong and oppres- 
sion — where the dearest rights, and often life itself, is de- 
termined by a jury, drawn from the masses, and where 
public opinion gives tone to society and shapes legislation, 
there is no choice, no halting between two opinions — the • 
way of duty is plain. The State^ impelled hy every consid- 
eration of morale social and political obligation^ should 
liberally provide for the enlighfenment of the masses — the 
elevation of citizenship^ as a guarantee of prosperity in 
peace, and a defense in war. 

The carefully prepared statistics of prisons demonstrate 
the fact, that as we descend in the scale of ignorance, a 
corresponding development of pauperism, vice and crime is 
developed. 

As corroborative of this fact, we select from the great 
mass of statistical information at hand^ the following from 
the criminal reports of France, England and the United 
States : 

FRANCE. 

The whole number of arrests from 1867 to 1869 444,13a 

Of this number, unable to read and write 442,194 

ENGLAND. 

Committed to county prisons 187,223^' 

(Joiild neither read nor write 53,268- 

UNITED STATES. 

Condensing and sectionizing the reports from different 
States, we have the following figures : 

In New York and Pennsylvania — totally ignorant, 33 per 
€ent. ; very deficient, 60 per cent. 

Central North-west — totally ignorant, 46 per cent. ; very 
deficient, 50 per cent. 

West and JPacific — totally ignorant, 31 per cent. ; very 
deficient, 50 per cent. 

The South — totally ignorant, 60 per cent. ; very deficient,, 
85 per cent. 

It is not enough that laws be enacted for punishment of 
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criminals, and that means be provided for the erection and 
maintenance of homes for paupers and prisons for crimi- 
nals ; but the cause of humanity demands that laws be 
enacted, and means provided, for the preoention of pau- 
perism and crime. 

Statistical research as bearing upon this subject, fur- 
nishes informat^ion that the proportion of criminals who 
have received a thorough, common school education, is 
about one in seventy-five. 

Mr. Campbell, inspector of our penitentiary, says : 

''Not more than one-third of the convicts have receivld 
the rudiments of an Elnglish education, and less than haof 
are able to write their names ; and about one in eighteen 
has acquired a mechanical trade before conviction." 

It should be remembered that the excessive per cent, of 
ignorance in the South, as compared with that of the 
iNorth, is attributable, in a great measure, to the presence 
of a large negro element in our society. ^ 

This consideration does not lessen, but rather increases, 
the obligation of the State to provide adequate means for 
universal education, and thereby discharge a high moral 
and political duty. 

"Universal suffrage necessitates universal education." 

The ignorant ballot has ever been the weapon used by 
ambitious and corrupt leaders to destroy the liberties of a 
free people. 

With a view to ascertain the proportion of illiteracy 
among the scholastic population of the State, I instructed 
the census takers to include in their reports the number of 
children within the- scholastic age in their respective coun- 
ties that were unable to read and write ; but owing to an 
unavoidable delay, the instructions were not generally re- 
ceived in time to embrace this information in the returns, 
or were not observed. 

The following are the only counties that reported the 
number of illiterates : 

. E:?iTIRE SCHOLASTTO UNABLE TO REAI> 

COUJ^TIEb. POPUL ATIO]S^. AND WRITE. 

Blanco 618 265 

Cherokee 4392 2226 

Johnson . . . ., 3032 904 

Washington 5714 2141 

Calhoun 726. 140 



Total 14,482/ : . , .5676 
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The above figures furnished by five counties, which may 
be safely taken as a fair average, show the proportion of 
illiterates to be 39 per cent. 

The entire scholastic population of the State is 313,061, 
and assuming the above proportion as a basis, we have" as 
an approximate 122,093 illiterates in the State. 

The fact tnat the State has a direct and positive interest 
in the character of her citizens, cannot be denied. 

This character is either moulded in the school room for 
usefulness and honor, or trained in the streets and schooled 
in the haunts of vice for poverty and crime. 

It is therefore a legitimate exercise of State authority to 
adopt adequate measures, coercive^ if need be^ to protect 
itself against this army of criminals and paupers, which 
society is annually recruiting. 

This protection will not be found in the criminal code, 
however perfect, nor in the courts, however just, nor in 
the efficiency of peace officers, however vigilant, nor yet in 
the strong walls of the penitentiary, nor horrible gallows. 
All theSe have been tried through the long ages of civilized 
government, and still, "we find the great mass of crimes 
Keeps an exact proportion to the population ; and, unless 
the moral condition of society is changed, will continue to 
do so." 

" Each year will produce the same amount of folly, im- 
morality and physical excitement, and from this again the 
same amount of crime." 

" There is no department of statistics which has brought 
out more remarkable facts, or more valuable results, than 
this." 

'' It would scarcely be creditable if it were not absolutely 
proved by the statistics of France, Geraiany and the United 
States, tliat a community, having once subjected itself to 
certain vicious temptations and influences, must thence- 
forth produce and endure the same annual amount of crime, 
suffering and injury against the happiness of society, in 
spite of all laws and all the machinery of restraint which 
can be invented or enforced." 

"The condition of society remaining the game, the same 
crimes must result. It is, however, a most mischievous fal- 
lacy to suppose that, therefore, these results cannot be 
changed, and that there is an inscrutable fate re-producing 
the same social evils without any human poVer to change 
the results." 
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''They will return with the same social condition, but 
there is no necessity that the same social condition should 
remain. Society has the power of self-reform. It has the 
power, by removing temptation, rewarding virtue, encour- 
aging industry and restraining vice, to prevent crime. 

" The prevention of crime is the ^reat problem of criminal 
jurisprudence, in the correct solution of which, society will 
find its greatest good, and government its strongest guar- 
antee of stability. 

' ' It is claimed by the friends of popular education that 
the key of the solution of this problem is in a true system 
of education, under the authority and patronage of the 
State." 

In relation to this subject, the immortal Milton says : 
''To make the people the fittest to choose, and the chosen 
fittest to govern, will be to mend over corrupt and faulty 
education ; to teach the people faith, not without virtue, 
temperance, modesty, sobriety, economjr and justice." 

The French scholar and statesman Guizot, says : " Uni- 
versal education is henceforth one of the guarantees of 
liberty and social stability. 

"As every principle of our government is founded on 
justice and reason, to diffuse education among the people, 
to develop their understandings and enlighten their minds, 
is to strengthen their constitutional government and secure 
its stability." 

Chancellor Kent says : "A parent who sends his son into 
the world uneducated and without skill in any art or science, 
does a great injury to mankind, as well as to his own 
family, for he defrauds the community of a useful citizen, 
and beg^ueaths to it a nuisance." 

William Penn say^ : ' ' That which makes a good con- 
stitution must keep it, namely : men of wisdom and virtue — 
qualities that, because they descend not with worldly in- 
heritance, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous edu- 
cation of youth ; for which, spare no cost, for by such 
parsimony all that is saved is lost." 

Washington, in his farewell address, in-words of wisdom, 
that should never be forgotten, gave this advice to his 
people : '.' Promote as an object of primary importance, 
institutions for the general diffusion of Jcnowledge, In 
proportion as the structure of a government gives force to 
public opinion, it is essential that public opinion should 
be enlightened.^^ 
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This enlightenment of the masses is only possible through 
the medium of the common public schools. This is said 
with no view to disparage the usefulness of private schools 
of high grade, between which and the public schools there 
should be no antagonism, but rather sympathy, since the 
public schools will prove a profitable source of supply from 
which the private schools of high order will draw their best 
material. 

It is maintained that only in the public schools can the 
public be educated, for tlie following reasons : 

1st, The private school is not accessible to all ; and is 
therefore not adequate to the demand for universal edu- 
cation. 

2d, The private school is subject to interruption — to sus- 
pension — and is therefore not to be relied upon for the 
supply of a demand that is continuous in character. 

3d, The private school cannot be made as efficient, since 
it cannot command u^ited action, and is wanting in power 
to execute any extensive and well adopted plan. 

4th, All would not, even if it were in their power, pat- 
ronize private schools. 

5th, . Experience demonstrates the fallacy of the argument 
that private enterprise is adequate to supply the demand 
for public instruction; since it is evident, if such were true, 
all would be educated. The incontestable fact, however, 
shamefully prominent in our statistics, shows a frightful 
and alarming ratio of illiteracy, although the boasted the- 
ory of private enterprise which its advocates would have us 
rely upon, has been in operation from the earliest dawn of 
civilization. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND ECONOMY. , 

As a measure of economy, the system of public instruc- 
tion favorably commends itself to popular favor. Private 
schools cost the citizens of the State more in the aggregate 
than public schools. 

There are 313,061 school children in the State, whose edu- 
cation at private schools for four months, at an average of 
three dollars per month, would cost $3,756,732. At public 
schools the instruction of the same population for the same 
period need not, and would not, under a good law, prop- 
erly executed, cost more than $1.50 per month, or aggregate 
$1,878,366. 

The taxable property of the State amounts to $245,000,000, 
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and to raise a revenue by direct taxation for the education 
of the children of the State at private schools would require 
a tax of one and one half per cent. A tax for the same 
purpose at public schools would be three-fourths of one 
per cent. — a difference in favor of the public schools of one- 
half, or $1,800,000 in the aggregate. (See Eemarks, on 
Table VI, Exhibit A.) It is true the large property holders 
and such as have no children to educate, pay, under the 
public school system, much greater tax tlian would be 
required of them under the private system. 

This excess of school tax is more than balanced by the 
lessening of crime and the corresponding lessening of taxa- 
tion to support, in all its departments, the criminal admin- 
istration of the government. 

Texas, for the fiscal year ending August 31, 1874, paid for 
the prosecution of criminals alone $250,000, to say nothing 
of tne tax drawn from the people to support litiga- 
tions which have their origin in the ignorance of the ordi- 
nary principles of law and equity — to say nothing of the 
expense of the counties in supporting jails and boarding 
prisoners. It would be a safe estimate to say that the State 
and county expense for support of the criminal code is as 
much, or even more, than it is to support her schools. 

Again, viewing the question in a pecuniary light, the 
number of dollars a man is worth may be considered as the 
exponent of the ratio of his interest in well regulated 
society, in the material growth of the country, in the gen- 
eral security and appreciation of propertjr, and in an honest, 
permanent government, all of wnicli, it is hoped, has been 
clearly demonstrated, rests for a basis upon a proper system 
qf public education. 

Public education is economy and strength to the State — 
public ignorance, waste and weakness. 

School-houses and churches are the pillars of the gov- 
ernment. Remove them or suffer them to decay, and the 
boasted fabric of our republic would fall, and a bloody 
tidal wave of anarchy and communism, more terrible than 
that which swept over irreligious France, would flood the 
ruins of our proud institutions. 

* 

EDUCATION AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS- 

The industrial interests ol our country are vital to its 
prosperity. 
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''We are a Avorking people, and the cause of the workman 
is the cause of all,'' 

''The problem of our day is to elevate work by elevating: 
the workman. " 

"The masses are learning that mere muscle is weak; that 
brains help the hands in all work ; that knowledge multi- 
plies the value and productive power of muscular effort.'^ 

"What a man is, stamps an impress upon wjiat he does,, 
even in the humblest forms of industry." 

"Whatever elevates the laborer improves his labor." 

"In proportion as you degrade the operative, you depre- 
ciate his work." 

"The wealth and welfare of individuals and communities, 
thus dependent on labor, can be most fully secured only by 
educated labor." 

"As mind triumphs over matter, the amount of manual 
labor requisite to secure equal results constantly lessens. 
The invention of labor-saving machines, though temporarily 
depreciating the hand labor thus supplanted, ultimately 
benefits every one." 

Tlie universal exposition of industry in Paris taught Eng- 
land some bitter but profitable lessons. 

The English jurors at this exposition submitted to their 
government a lengthy report of their observations, from 
which we extract, as follows : 

"England will be outstripped both in the arts of peace 
and war by the continental nations, in virtue of their better 
education." '^ '^ ^ "It is the want of industrial edu- 
cation in this country which prevents our manufactures- 
from making the progress which other nations are making. 
With them it is not a machine that works a machine^ hut 
hrains sit at the loom and intelligence stands at the spin- 
ning wheeV^ '* '^ * " On the continent the youn^ arti- 
sans are distinguishing themselves and their countries by 
the excellence of their w^ork, the highest quality of their 
manufactured materials, the economy of their execution, 
and the beauty of their designs. ' ' 

' ' Poor England, standing by idle, is too late. Her work- 
ing men, foremen and masters, grown up uneducated, can 
not now be educated — are too old to learn. 

"We have lost a generation. Whose was the fault? 
Whose was the blame ? Why did not our statesmen and 
aristocracy, already provided with special universities and 
schools for their own training, foresee that our trade was 
going away to more skilled nations, and warn us in time \ 
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'' The contrast between England and Switzerland is this : 
England spends more than five times as mnch on pauperism 
and crime as she does o'l education, and Switzerland spends 
seven times as much on education as on pauperism and 

crime." 

The result of this report was the adoption by parliament 
of a new and comprehensive system of public education, 
embracing common schools and schools of applied sciences. 

EDUCATION A MEDIl'M OF CONCILIATION BETWEEN CAPITAL 

AND LABOK. 

•'The adjustment of labor and capital is one of the press- 
ing questions of the age now arresting public attention 
more than ever." 

''No question in political economy touches the masses so 
broadly throughout the civilized world." 

"The diffi-culty involved cannot be adjusted by force, as 
has been v^iinly attempted in some European countries, nor 
by money or numbers." 

" It will nowhere stay settled till it is settled rightly on a 
basis which in the long run, and on a broad scale, will se- 
cure the highest interest of both parties." 

'•Every thing should be done to ameliorate the condition 
of the laborer, hard at best. No one thing will help him so 
much as that schooling which awakens hope And ambition 
to better his condition, to improve himselt and his home, 
and to educate his children." * '* ^^' '^ ^' ^^' * '^ '^" 

Many intelligent laborers, by industry and economy, have 
accumulated fortunes, thus benefitting themselves and the 
country. 

Our comm6n free schools render like achievements pos- 
sible to all who have capacity to receive instructions that 
will enable them to combine skill with labor. And how 
many such there are in this country who, wanting such 
facilities, live without profit to themselves or to society, 
and die without bequeathing any inheritance whatever to 
posterity ? 

Strikes and communism have.their origin in an ignorance 
of the common principles of ethics, the simplest, plainest 
elements of political economy, and the want of that mutual 
sympathy between the capitalist and the laborer which the 
highest interest of both demand. 

As these defects are of a mental and affectional character 
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they can be remedied only by corresj^onding agencies, and 
these agencies ^\'ill be found in that system of public in- 
struction which will happily combine mental and heart 
culture— there is no irrepressible conflict between capital 
and labor — their interests are so intimately blended that 
one cannot long suffer without injury to the other. 

We are not, but should be, in view of our natural re- 
sources, a manufacturing; self-supporting people, and w^e 
have studied political economy to little advantage, and 
have sadly neglected to profit by the bitter experience of 
the past, if we have failed to learn that diversity of employ- 
ment and the encouragement of home institutions and the 
fostering of home manufactures to work up our raw mate- 
rial before offering it in the market, is the only speedy road 
to wealth, and sure basis of political independence. 

If we would not lose our identity, our individuality as a 
people, we must make the most of nature's bounties — de- 
velop our own resources, encourage our own artisans, pat- 
ronize our own press, authors and institutions of learning, 
and make them, by the liberal support we contribute, to 
foreign enterprises second to none and equal to any. 

With a territory of 237,321 square miles, abundantly 
yielding products of every variety known to this climate — 
rich in an inexhaustible deposit of mineral ore — an extended 
coast, offering unsurpassed commercial facilities — water 

J)Ower sufficient to drive all the machinery of New Eng- 
and — a climate mild and healthful — a liberal homestead 
law — a magnificent free school dowery of sixty millions of 
acres of land, and a present and increasing available school 
fund of six hundred thousand dollars — Texas needs but to 
be true to herself, obedient to the will of her heroic foun- 
ders in providing a liberal system of education, according 
to the modern standard of excellence, when grangers will 
occupy her every acre of arable and pasture lands — artizans 
will fill her shops, capital will build her roads, curb her 
waters and smelt her ore, and a future be secured grand 
and prosperous beyond the brightest anticipations of her 
most hopeful patriot. No other State ever enjoyed such 
opportunities for securing ^o glorious a future. No other 
Legislature ever had such opportunity to achieve such 
'mighty results. 

Shall we be told that the time has not come — it costs too 
much — we are not yet prepared to inaugurate a school sys- 
tem complete in all its departments? 
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What ! The time has not come, we are not yet prepared 
to take position in the advanced line of civilization, when 
our sister States are already moving in solid column and 
characterizing the age with their wonderful achievements ? 
How long is the State to be arrested in the fulfillment of 
her proud destiny by the fatal policy of forever looking 
backward and never forward and upward, and eternally 
croaking about old times, old policies and old measures ? 
Excellent they were indeed, and well suited to their day 
and time, but now f ossilated, and ill suited to our new rela- 
tions and changed circumstances. 

COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

• Whatever may be and much can truly be said in favor 
of compulsory education, yet the time has not and may 
never come when it will be necessary for this State to adopt 
such legislation, seemingly so much at variance with our 
liberal ideas of democratic government. 

We have enough <to do lor years to come in building 
school-houses, perfecting our system, providing by normal 
instruction for the introduction of professional teachers into 
our schools ; in a word, in making our public system, by 
its excellence, acceptable and attractive to our whole 
people, and thereby remove, to a great degree, the cause 
lor coercive measures. 



IV. 



MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS, 
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CONSTlTUTIOKAIv AMENDMKNT. 

a 

• 

In my special report, submitted to your Excellency^ 
March 5tli, 1874, 1 i-espectf ully called attention to the pro- 
priety of an amendment to the Constitution, fixing the scho- 
lastic age from eight to sixteen. 

So strong are my convictions as to the necessity for this 
change, I renew my former suggestions on the subject. 

In this recommendation I am sustained by the almost 
unanimous voice of the County Superintendents of the 
State, as expressed in their answers to an interrogatory . 
submitted to them on this subject. 

The Constitution makes it incumbent on the Legislature 
to provide for the support of public free schools for the 
gratuitous instruction of all the scholastic inhabitants be- 
tween six and eighteen years of age. 

In the present state of the available school fund no ade- 
quate provision can be made for the education of the chil- 
dren between those ages without each year levying an 
extraordinary tax for 'school purposes. The amount of 
yearly increase of the available school fund does not keep 
pace with the increase of the scholastic population, and 
that which seems a large sum in the aggregate is a pittance 
when distributed to so many. 

Except in occasional instances, children are unfit to enter 
any style of artificial school at the early age of six years. 

There is the school of nature at home, and the knowledge 
they acquire from books is too little a recompense for their 
freedom, in which they grow up in health and strength. 
The amount learned in books in these years of childhood m 
little. At six years of age the child is fitted for school, but 
it is the school ©f the nursery, rather than the school that 
the State can offer for its mental nurture. T^he best edu- 
cators prefer to take the child more matured. There is a 
certain age in which the mind is prepared to grasp the sub- 
ject-matter of books. Up to that period the eye, the ear, 
€he nurse, the mother, and the world around, with its 
thousand curiosities, are the fit educators. Those who 
have studied childhood and have watched the development 
of the minds of children, prefer to take them at about the 
age of eight years for introducing them to books. At that 
age they learn readily and rapidly. Were the scholastic . 
age made from eight to sixteen the benefits would be nearly 
doubled. This system would seize the mind of the child 
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at the age when it is most prone for learning, and where 
every hour spent with the industrious teacher would pro- 
duce 4ts fruits in the mind of his pupil. 

The school fund, as heretofore remarked, is too small to 
afford gratuitous instruction according to the terms of the 
Constitution. Then if there be so much spent on children 
who are fitted better for the nursery or the cradle than the 
school-room, why not restrict the ages for entrance to such 
a period as the school would be a real benefit, and the 
teacher, instead of being a nurse for the State, the instructor 
of her youth. Were the ages limited for the scholastic 
population from eight to sixteen, with the same school 
fund, there would be double the amount of real gratuitous 
education given to each pupil. Our schools, instead of 
being crowded, would be sparse, as there would be only 
half the number in school that there now is in attendance. 

The amount learned before the age of eight from books, 
is but little, and those who attend school to the age of six- 
teen in the majority of cases will have learned all that the 
State at present is able to afford them. 

I think the change should be made, as the State cannot 
do all. But as she desires to educate gratuitously, sliQ 
must approach that generosity as nearly as is practicable. 
Let every child have the opportunity of passing through 
the public school between eight and sixteen years of age, 
and more is accomplished than through any other system. 

It is suggested, as an amendment to the Constitution^ 
that the Legislature be allowed to determine the scholastic 
age. In time, when the available school fund is increased, 
then the Legislature may extend the scholastic age ; but 
while it might extend beyond sixteen, in no case would I 
recommend that the schools receive any one under eight 
years of age. 

When the subject is well studied, I think every one will 
see the propriety of the plan. My object is to approach 
gratuitous education, according to the aim of the Constitu- 
tion, as near as possible, and in so doing afford more real 
benefit to the people than can be expected from the system 
as it now stands. 

Let the Constitution be so amended 'as to allow the Leg- 
islature to fix the scholastic age ; and then for the present 
let it be between the ripest years of youth, from eight to 
sixteen years of age. 
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OPEKATIOXS OF THE CUKRENT* SCHOLASTIC YEAK. 

I am gratified to report that great spirit and renewed 
zeal and confidence inspire the officers and teachers con- 
nected with the school department on the opening of the 
current scholastic year on September 1st. 

The County Superintendents have the experience of the 
past year to guide them, and give evidence of interest in 
their duties, and write encouragingly of the success of 
X)ublic free schools for the current year. 

Reports from many counties have been received, and as 
far as heard from, the work of organization of public free 
schools is being actively carried on ; confidence m the free 
school system is gaining ground, and everything bids fair 
for a successful year. 

Some counties have almost completed their free school 
organizations, and where there are active county superin- 
tendents the results of their labors show^ as perfect success 
as is possible under the w^orkings of the present law. 

SUMMARY. 

As before stated, our public schools rely for their sup- 
port upon the sympathies and co-operation of the people, 
and this sympathy, this co-operation, can only be secured 
by making the system in every way worthj^ ; and to do 
this we must have — 

First, An efficient, paid, countj^ superintendency. 

Second, Trained teachers. 

Third, Prompt and liberal payments. 

Fourth, A system of county or State taxation. 

Fiftli, Less change in the employment of teachers. 

Sixth, (xood and comfortable school-houses. 

Seventh, In case the Constitution be changed, limiting 
the scholastic age from eight to sixteen, that the public 
schools be kept open for six months in each year. 

CONCLUSION. 

That our public schools have been a success, the most 
bitter opponent can not deny ; that they have not accom- 
plished all, even under our many embarrassments, that 
could have been done w^ith more zeal, energy and co-oper- 
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atioii upon the part of people and officers, their most ear- 
nest advocates cannot claim. 

Failures have occurred, disappointments have been real- 
ized, yet aggregate results demonstrate a degree of success 
that justifies the hope of that popular endorsement which 
will guarantee permanency and growth. 

My best efforts in the future, as in the past, shall be 
directed solely with the view to ipake the system such as 
the masses will recognize it, as the means of their elevation, 
their prosperity and their happiness. 

That I have failed, and will m the future fail to meet the 
wishes of all, I am prepared to admit ; but the duties of 
my office have been discharged to the best of my humble 
abilities, without fear or favor ; and how far I have suc- 
ceeded remains with my fellow citizens to judge. 

To such of the people, officers and press as have boldly 
come forward, in the race of bitter prejudices and hostilities 
and given me their much-needed sympathy and co-oper- 
ation, my wannest thanks are due. 

Allow me to congratulate your Excellency, and through 
you the people of the State, upon the prosperous and pro- 
mising condition of our public schools. 

The second year has been inaugurated with evidences of 
the realization of the sanguine anticipation of future results. 
^ Realizing the responsibility resting upon my Department, 
and being conscious of the fact that free government and 
free education are one and inseparable, I pledge myself 
anew to public dut3\ 

O. N. HOLLINGSWORTH, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 

of State of Texas, 
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EXHIBIT ''A."— (Kemaeks.) 

The following remarks are offered in explanation of the 
several tables submitted herewith on Exhibit A. 

Exhibit A. 

This exhibit shows as foUoT^s in totals : 

Scholastic population (May 1, 1874) 269,451 

Number enrolled in public schools 98,308 

Number enrolled in private schools , 4, 381 

Total enrolled in public and private schools 102,689 

Number of public schools 2,129 

Number of private schools 132 

Total number public and private schools 2,261 

Number of male teachers examined 1,216 

Number of female teachers examined 434 

Total number of teachers examined 1,785 

Number of male teachers employed 1,822 

Number of female teachers employed 672 

Total number of teachers employed 2,834 

Average salary of male teachers per month $63 00 

Average salary of female teachers per month. 47 00 

Number of school-houses built during the year — 

Log 9 

Frame 18 

Brick .- 1 

Stone 1 

Total built during the year 29 

Number of school-houses in State — 

Log • ' 312 

Frame 309 

Brick 8 

Stone 44 

Total number school-houses in State 1,007 

Total value school-houses, including grounds. .$162,895 00 

Number volumes in school libraries 1,100 

Number of school desks 125 

Total value of miscellaneous school property . . $10,703 00 
Amount of State school fund apportioned for 
payment of teachers, year ending August 31, 
1874 • $499,930 50 
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Amount of special school tax collected for pay- 
ment of teachers 4,688 73 

Amount of " one per cent." tax collected 6,809 22 

Same, and from other sources not reported 28,231 32 

Amount one-fourth one per cent, building tax 

collected 511 71 

Amounts paid teachers on their claims 180,724 57 

Amounts paid for rents 1,066 50 

Amounts paid for building and repairing school- 
houses 25,059 39 

Total amount of warrants issued teachers for 

salaries 612,878 67 

Cost of each pupil for four months' tuition .... 6 23 

Cost of each pupil per month 1 56 

Table I. 

On May 1, 1874, complete returns not having been made 
from many counties, I used as the basis of apportionment 
the latest and befet data, as to the scholastic population of 
the several counties, that was accessible. 

In many counties, only the aggregate scholastic popula- 
tion is given ; I have not, therefore, given the totals of 
white and colored, male and female. 

2. This table (I.) shows that only seventy-seven coun- 
ties have reported the number of pupils enrolled in the pub- 
lic free schools. The number enrolled and reported in at- 
tendance for four months is thirty-five per cent, of the entire 
scholastic population, as shown by tne returns of May 1, 
1874. Upon comparing the returns of the attendance^ in the 
public free schools with the scholastic population of coun- 
ties reporting, I find that about seventy -five per cent, of 
the scholastic population received four months' tuition in 
the public free schools. 

3. Estimating the number attending in countJfes, not re- 
porting, at sixty per cent. , would give the total attendance 
in public free schools, for year ending August 31, at 161,670 
out of a scholastic population of 269,451. 

This number exceeds the highest attendance reported 
during any former year, under the late administration, by 
32,128pupils. 

4. The number reported in private schools, I feel satis- 
fied, falls far under the actual attendance ; as shown by 
the cbunties reporting, only 4,381 were in attendance. The 
county superintendents have only approximated the cor- 
rect number. 
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Table II. 

1. The mimber of public free schools reported is 2,129. 
The reports show that in general these schools were kept 
open for four months each ; and in many of the counties, 
where there has been active county superintendents, the 
schools have been conducted with perfect satisfaction ; and 
the possibility of excellent public free schools in our com- 
munities, efficient and popular, is fully demonstrated. 

The cost, too, of the pupils in the public free schools, is 
much less than in any private school. The average cost 
per month is $1.56, and it is thought that the cost can be 
still further diminished. 

2. As to the conduct of the schools, and their general 
management, from the reports that reach me, I report their 
condition as being as efficient as the best private schools in 

the State. 

Table III. 

1. The total number of teachers examined, 1785, does 
not con*espond with the number of males and females re- 
ported specially, as some reports give only the aggregate. 

2. The average pay per month is regarded as verj^ 
reasonable ; and, on examination, the various rates of male 

.^nd female teachers in several counties result rather from 
necessities for different grades than from arbitrary prices 
that have no foundation in reason. 

Table IV. 

The reports as to school-houses are very incomplete. 
From those, on file, I have given the figuesof the count}' 
superintendents. It is impossible to tell as to how many of 
these houses are public, as the reports do not specify. I 
have useS every endeavor to procure correct returns as to 
the condition of public school-houses, and to this end f or^ 
warded blank forms for reports on three occasions, but 
there has been a failure to give othfer data than that shown. 
In another exhibit will be seen an abstract of titles to school 
sites in the several counties. 

Table V. 

Reports are meagre as to miscellaneous property. Al- 
though vast sums were spent for purchasing desks, maps. 
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slates and school apparatus, the meagre figures in this 
tabl^ show all that remains accounted for at present. I feel 
satisfied that there is still in the several counties a large 
amount of public school property, and active means should 
be used by the county superintendents to regain posses- 
sion thereof. 

Table VI. 

1. The column headed " State fund" amounts to $499^- 
930.50. This, on account of convenience, was the amount 
apportioned to the several counties for payment of teach- 
ers for service for the scholastic year ending August 31, 
1874. The small residue of the appropriation ($69.50) was 
not drawn. 

County treasurers were notified of the amounts appor- 
tioned to their respective counties, immediately after May 
1, 1874 ; and in every instance the first work was to draw 
warrants for the sums due the several counties, as rapidly 
as notices were received that the treasurers had filed their 
bonds for double the amount apportioned, as required by 
law. Although every means was used through the public 
prints, and even through the activity of private parties, the 
treasurers delayed sending evidence of their qualification 
to receive the school funds, and warrants were issued by 
me, as late even as November 6, on this fund. Warrants 
have now been sent to all the counties for their pro 
rata^ except to Jack county, for the population of Young 
county, unorganized, and to Zapata county. 

2. The amount of deficiency tax collected, to be added 
to " State fund" for payment of teachers, is very small. 
The county treasurers, except in a few instances, neglected 
to make any report of the several sums received, and to 
what funds they belong. 

3. The "one per cent." tax in many counties is now 
being collected. The most stringent rules should be 
adopted, and sheriffs held to strict settlement as to this tax. 

On September 1, 1873, the amount of this one per cent, 
tax, that had been collected as reported, was $1,077,838.60. 
The amount that was levied, and the collection of which 
was permitted, was about $2,225,000.' Sheriffs throughout 
the State are collectinff the unpaid balances of this tax, but 
as they no longer make reports to this department, and 
treasurers have failed, although urged, to report, I am un- 
able to do more than advise stringent local settlements as 
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to these collections. In many counties already, frauds 
have been discovered in the settlements with the county 
courts, of receipts and disbursements of this ''one per 
cent." tax, sufficient to create more than suspicion that, 
throughout the State, this fund has been squandered and 
misapplied. 

4. As this report embraces returns up to August 31, it 
cannot show the financial condition fully as to receipts or 
disbursements. 

5. The final column in Table VI. shows the expenses 
of the several counties for teachers' salaries. This amount 
($612,878.67) embraces the total expenses for teachers for 
public free schools in the counties designated. 

At the rates paid per pupil, the cost for 300,000 pupils 
(our present scholastic population) will be, on the most 
economical basis, $1,600,000. Deducting the amount that 
will be ordinarily furnished from the present State fund, 
and there will be a deficiency to be raised of at least 
$1,000,000. This would require an ddvalorem tax of less 
than one-half of one per cent, on the property of the State. 

6. I cannot report as to how much of this amount, 
named as expenses for teachers, has been paid. Deducting 
the amount shown to have been paid teachers from State 
fund, leaves a balance due them, to be supplied by defi- 
ciency tax, to be levied by the Boards of Directors, in the 
school districts, remains of $432,154.00. This balance ap- 
plies only to the counties reporting, as seen by Table Yi. 

From the best information in my department, I think the 
sheriffs are now collecting this deficiency tax. 

6. Some of the counties report sums paid as rents for 
school-houses. 

I gave repeated instructions that there was no appropria- 
tion for payment of rents ; nor was there any authority for 
using any of the tax levied for payment of salaries of 
teachers, or for building and repairing public school- 
houses, in payment of rents. 

For the present scholastic year I have instructed ''one 
per cent." tax to be used, if any were on hand, for pay- 
ment of rents only in cases where it was impossible to pro- 
cure public school-houses free of charge. 

7. There is, I am satisfied, a large building and repair- 
ing fund being collected under section twenty-three of th(> 
scnool law of the Thirteenth Legislature. 

I have issued stringent orders to guard this fund strictly. 
6 
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and under no circumstances to use it for building, except 
on school sites donated to the State ; and further, that it 
could not be used for repairs of any other than public 
school-houses. Unless precautions are taken, this fund 
will be squandered, and the public will see no benefits. 

8. The renting system is ruinous. It is expensive and 
would add a fourth to our school expenses. . The great 
complaint is for money to pay teachers. The county super- 
intendents make but little complaint as to any other diffi- 
culty. 

I have elsewhere called attention to the permanent j)lan 
for building school-houses. 

Remarlc, 

1. Counties marked with the asterisk (*) are unorgan- 
ized. Those thus included on the exhibit (A) were reported 
iiejparately by the county superintendents of the counties to 
which they are attached for judicial and other purposes, 
and apportionments made to them, as shown in Exhibit A. 

2. Jji all places where blank spaces occur on a line with 
counties, no reports have been received as to the items 
mentioned in the headings. 
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EXHIBIT "D." 

f 

AhstroLcf of Receipts and Disbursements of AvailcMe 
School Fund from Sept 1, 1871, to Aug. 31, 187 I^. 

Dk. 

1871, Aug. 31, to amount on hand in treasury, $136,096 81 

1872, " 31, to receipts for fiscal year 603,797 62 

1873, '' 31, to " '' 678,76194 

1874, '' 31,to '' " 781,825 95 

Total receipts $2,200,482 32 

Ck. 

1872, August 31, by warrants paid during fis- 

cal year $739,894 43 

1873, August 31, by warrants paid during fis- 

cal year 343^64S 58 

1874, August 31, by warrants paid during fis- 

cal year 968,198 28 

Total expenditures $2,051,738 29 

By balance on hand 148,744 03 

> »i 

$2,200,48^ 88 

■ 

Bemabk. 

This exhibit shows all receipts and disbursements from 
State funds. 

To approximate, receipts are as f oUov/s : 

State fund, to August 31, 1874 $2,200,482 32 

One per cent, tax to August 31, 1873 1,077,838 60 

Total $3,278,320 92 

The estimated expenses of the late administration, paid 
and outstanding, will probably reach $3,000,000. 

The regularly approved claims, September 1, 1873, were 
for $2,602,524.13. 
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EXHIBIT '*F." 

Scholastic Census Reporty made hy Trustees from data 
taken, from July Hth, 187 Ji^ to Nommler Wtli, 187k, 
and apportionirient of State Scliool Fund, for pay- 
ment of Teachers, for year ending August 31st, 1876. 



Connties. 



Anderson 

Angelina. 

Aransas*. 

Atascosa . 

Austin.... 

Bandera... 

Bastrop . . 

Bee 

BeU 

Bexar 

Blanco.... 
Bosque . . . 
Bowie . . . 
Brazoria... 

Brazos 

Brown 

Burleson . , 

Burnet 

CaldweU . 
Calhoun. . . 
Cameron . . 

Camp 

Cass 

Chambers 
Cherokee. 
Clay* .... 
Coleman . 
Collin. . . . 
Colorado* 
Comal 



White. 



Male 

1091 
577 



Pem, 



1060 
555 



Colored. 



Male 



539 
1317 

152 
1130 
.197 
2221 
26161 

363 
1089 



321 
897 
215 



816 
819 
233 

1516 
328 

1230 



1690 



31 
2404 



896 



463 
1243 

165 
1072 

219 
2006 
2418 

307 
1010 



267 
885 
187 



713 
713 
234 

1420 
318 

1178 



966 
161 



18 

466 

3 

713 

17 
186 
411 

16 

83 



901 

641 

13 



70 

538 

85 

13 

344 

746 



1366 



23 

2368 



847 



706 



242 



64 



Fem. 

968 
138 



10 
401 

12 
676 

10 

162 

399 

9 

78 



793 
623 

7 



63 
463 
110 

12 
314 
596 



603 



244 
47 



Total. 



State Fund. 



4048 
1431 

342 
1020 
3427 

322 
3690 

443 
4576 
5843 

696 
2260 
1460 
2282 
3046 

422 
2101 
1662 
2523 

662 
2961 
1304 
3749 

697 
4365 

178 

54 

5258 

2746 

1863 



$6464 66 
2285 35 

546 20 
1628 96 
5472 96 

614 26 
5733 25 

707 50 
7806 30 
9331 30 
1109 96 
3618 80 
2331 66 
3644 35 
4864 60 

673 96 
3365 30 
2664 m 
4029 25 
1057 25 
4728 75 
2082 50 
6987 15 

953 40 
6970 90 

284 30 

86 25 

8397 05 

4385 40 

2969 26 
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('onnties. 



Comanche 

Cook 

Coryell 

Dallas 

Delta 

Denton 

DeWitt 

Eastland 

Ellis 

El Paso 

Erath 

Falls 

Fannin 

Fayette* 

Fort Bend* 

Freestone 

Frio* 

Galveston 

Gillespie 

Goliad 

Gonzales 

Grayson 

Gtiegg* 

Grimes 

Guadalupe . . . . 

Hamilton 

Hardin* 

Harris 

Harrison 

Hays 

Henderson 



Hidalgo* 



Hill 
Hood. . . . 
Hopkins. 



White. 



Male 



674 
1645 
1384 



465 
1668 
762 
106 
1274 
411 
726 
993 



1070 



2193 

689 

540 

1095 

3458 



995 



1637 



1000 



983 
2004 



Fem. 



420 
1603 
1233 



465 
1865 
687 
117 
1006 
368 
619 
816 



942 



2150 
662 
495 
939 

3118 



961 



1569 



832 



866 
1677 



Colored. 



Male 



Fem. 



6 

97 
32 



66 

48 

358 



255 



21 
823 



720 



593 
10 
163 
608 
488 



463 



815 



218 



29 
268 



12 

73 
41 



56 

59 

307 



706 



16 
713 



826 



740 

9 

150 

635 

487 



412 



900 



211 



27 
173 



Total. 



1112 
3418 
2690 
5869 
1052 
3640 
2114 

223 
3240 

779 

1381 
3345 
5199 
6271 
1812 
3558 

65 
5676 
1370 
1348 
3177 
7625 

746 
6000 
2821 

583 

413 
5021 
4757) 
1486 
2261 

477 
3368 
1905 
4122 



State Fund, 



$1775 90 
6458 55 
4295 95 
9372 80 
1680 05 
6813 10 
3376 05 

356 16 
6174 30 
1244 00 
2206 45 
5342 00 
8302 75 
8417 80 
2893 76 
6682 16 

103 80 
9064 60 
2187 90 
2152 76 
6073 70 
12,177 16 
1191 40 
7985 00 
4505 15 

931 06 

659 60 
8018 55 
7596 95 
2373 15 
3610 86 

761 80 
5362 75 
3042 80 
6582 85 



\ 
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White. 


Colored. 


Total. 




Counties. 


Male 


Fem. 


Male 


Pem. 


State Fund. 


Houston 

Hunt 


1181 

1813 

176 


1152 

1506 

155 


974 

173 

1 

• • • • • 


103 

149 

2 


4310 

3641 

334 


$6883 10 
5814 70 


Jack 


683 40 


Jackson* 


646 1081 70 


Jasper ... 

•Feflterson * . . . . 


451 


404 


382 


372 


1609i 2670 60 
644! 1028 50 


Johnson 










3626! 5790 76 


Karnes 

Kaufman 

Kendall 

Kerr 


334 
1222 

270 
207 
128 

2170 
366 

1078 
727 
659 
338 


273 

1115 

264 

165 

221 

1962 

309 

1063 

725 

423 

360 


47 

128 

7 

10 

82 
729 

13 
469 
200 
408 
277 


32 

135 

9 

9 

24 
673 

13 
414 
168 
377 
272 


686 

5600 

560 

391 

305 

5534 

700 

3024 

1820 

3161 

1247 

2737 

388 

571 

131 

5238 

49 

1187 

3014 

315 

812 

486 

931 

133 

3429 

1426 

2253 

2947 


1096 56 

4152 20 

878 36 

624 46 


Kinney 

Lamar 

LamDasas 

Lavaca 

Lee 


487 10 
8887 80 
1117 90 
4829 35 
2906 55 


Leon 


5032 15 


Liberty 

Limestone* . . . 


1991 45 
4371 00 


Live Oak 

Llano 

McCuUoch . . . 


194 
291 

73 
1944 

26 
414 
692 


150 
268 

58 
1436 

23 
868 
574 


29 
6 


15 
6 


619 65 
911 90 
209 20 


McLennan 

McMuUen .... 


896 


962 


8365 10 
78 25 


Madison 

Marion 

Mason* 


i217 
867 


188 
881 


1895 60 

4813 36 

603 06 


Matagorda*. . . 











1296 75 


Maverick* .... 










776 15 


Medina 

Menard* 


493 


390 


23 


25 


I486 80 
212 40 


Milam 

Montague 

Montgomery. . 
Nacogdoches . 


1391 

755 

580 

1029 


173 
657 
474 
933 


472 

7 
579 
495 


393 

7 
620 
485 


5476 16 
2277 36 
3698 05 
4706 36 



/ 
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White. 


Colored. 


Total. 

• 




Counties. 


Male 


Pem. 


Male 


Pem. 


State Fund, 


• 

Navarro 

Newton 

Nueces* 


1963 
431 


1196 
384 


648 
256 


436 
238 


4241 

1309 

1408 

533 

497 

3163 

2840 

1837 

821 

4337 

431 

4306 

534 

4507 

1117 

1586 

1315 

211 

596 

112 

2412 

5826 

1348 

61 

3566 

4016 

4998 

1493 

1589 

2435 

376 

2469 

1550 

2465 


$6772 90- 
2090 60 
2248 55 


Orange* 










851 20 


Palo Pinto . . . 

Panola 

Parker 

Polk 


244 
1106 
1397 

550 

385 
1407 

140 
1222 


241 
981 

1275 
565 
356 

1197 
158 

1068 


6 

577 

93 

362 

37 

904 

66 

1068 


6 
499 

75 
360 

43 

829 

• 67 

948 


793 70- 
5051 3& 
4535 50 
2933 10 


Rains 

Red River 

Refugio 

Robertson 

Rockwall*. . . . 


1311 15 
6926 15 

688 30- 
6876 65 

852 8a 


Rusk 










7197 70 


Sabine 

San Augustine 
San Jacinto* . . 


393 

449 


380 
409 


176 
404 


168 
324 


1783 80 
2523 30 
2099 05 


San Patricio . . 
San Saba. .... 
Shackelford . . 


119 
279 




78 
I 284 


7 
21 


"*i2 


337 00 
961 80 
179 90 


Shelby 

Smith 

Starr.. 

SteDhens 


894 
1889 

777 


833 

1762 

569 


340 

1069 

2 


345 
1106' 


3858 90 

9304 15 

2152 75 

97 45 


Tarrant 

Titus 


1674 


1674 


104 


104 


6678 95 
6413 56 


Travis 

. Trinity 

Tvler 


1571 
490 


1382 
424 


1068 
289 


977 
290 


7981 80 
2384 85 
2538 45 


Upshur 

Uvalde 

Van Zandt . . . 

Victoria 

Walker 


871 

180 

1213 

445 


809 

188 

1056 

469 


385 

4 

103 

301 


370 

4 

97 

335 


13888 70 
600 60 
3943 00 
2475 25 
3936 60 
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Scholastic Census Report, etc. — Continued, 



- 


White. 


Colored. • 


T otal. 


\ « • 


Counties. 


Male 


Pern. 


Male 


Feaja 


State Fund. 


Waller 

Washington . . 
Webb 


408 

1462 

564 


347 

1307 

663 


666 
1826 


579 
1765 


2000 

6360 

1217 

903 

" 3033 

1300 

2422 

2085 

442 


% 3194 00 

10.166 96 

1943 65 


Wharton* .... 






1442 10 


Williamson. . . 

Wilson. 

Wise 


1389 

487 

1200 


1237 
295 

1180 


171 

314 

23 


236 

204 

19 


. 4843 70 
2076 10 
3867 96 


Wood ; . 


3329 76 


Zapata* 




* 






. 706 90 


Total scholastic population 


313,061 




Total amount apportioned 


$499,969 05 


Balance not apportioned 


$40 95 



- ■■ ■ .- — ■^■■^ ■ ^ ■ ■ - nm^^ ^■■■■i ^ mp» ii i lawBiWiB i^ ^i^»«»^ii*_fc ■»■■■»■■ 

Whole amount of appropriation $500,000 00 



BEMAKKS. . . 

1. Counties marked with asterisk (*) failed to send 
scholastic census reports up to November 20th, 1874, ou 
which date the apportionment was made. 

2. Totals of white and colored, male and female, are not 
given, as many reports are in the aggregate. 

3. In cases where county superintendents failed to 
make reports of scholastic census, the latest date in the 
office was consulted for apportionment. 

4. The census reports show a gain, over the reports on 
May 1st, 1874, of 43,610. This gam arises from the reports 
being more perfect. 
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EXHIBIT "G:' 

Amounts paid Trustees of the several counties for taking 
Scholastic Census^ from July IJith^ 187 I^,^ to November 
30th, 187 It., outof%10, 000 Appropriation for Scholas- 
tic CcTisus Taker Sy for the year ending August Slsty 
187J^. 



Counties. 


Amount. 


Counties. 


Amount- 


Austin 


$173 06 
181 30 

22 37 
170 43 

35 10 
115 25 
189 32 

26 10 
203 70 
269 36 
168 92 
262 50 
385 06 
251 70 
100 26 
217 15 
188 75 

91 90 


Leon 

Live Oak 


$ 88 35 


Bastrop 


22 16 


Bee, 


McLennan 

Marion . . 

Milam 


264 50 


^7 •••• 

Bell 


152 20 


Blanco 


172 15 


Brazoria 


Navarro 


J75 10 


Cass 


Kobertson .... 

Sabine 


195 03 


Chambers 


36 75 


Cherokee 


Smith ..." 


294 20 


Collin 


Titus 


179 27 


Falls 


Travis 


248 45 


Fannin 


Victoria 


62 10 


Grayson 


Waller 


101 00 


Hams 


Washington 

Williamson 

Wise 


211 65 


HoDkins 


153 15 


Houston 


122 31 


Lamar 


Wood 


98 67 


Lee 







KEMARKS. 

The trustees were paid at the rate of live cents per pupil 
reported on their census reports, taken after July 15th, 
1874. In many instances, the amount paid counties are 
less than the aggregate amount of five cents per pupil for 
the number reported on census reports. This results from 
the fact that in some counties all the trustees did not take 
the census, and only those were paid who complied with 
the law. 

This fund is sent to the counties by warrant on the Comp- 
troller, upon certificate of the county superintendents, 
showing the amount to which the trustee is entitled. The 
above includes all that have reported to date. 
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EXHIBIT ''H." 

State sections of railroad surveys reserved for the benefit 
of the School Fund^ arranged by counties^ inclusive of 
the Me/niphis^ El Paso and Pacific Railroad revenue. 



Counties, where 
located. 




Angelina . 
Archer . . . 
Austin . . . 
Baylor . . . 

Bee 

Blanco. . '. 
Bosque . . 

Bowie 

Brazoria . . 

Brown 

Caldwell. . 

Cass 

Chambers. 
Cherokee . 

Clay 

Coleman . 
Collin . . . . 
Colorado . 
Comanche 
Cook .... 
Coryell . . . 
Dallas . . . 
Denton . . 
DeWitt. . . 

Duval 

Eastland . 
El Paso. . . 

Ellis 

Encinal . . . 

Erath 

Fannin — 
e-alveston. 
Gillespie . 
Grimes . . . 



21,400 

57,600 

28,160 

78,720 

6,760 

960 

1,280 

17,300 

57,600 

35,840 

8,000 

640 

7,200 

320 

55,040 

104,320 

300 

13,440 

67,200 

17,920 

5,120 

1,920 

16,348 

40,960 

8,960 

128,960 

2,560 

1,280 

1,920 

4,480 

4,120 

8,960 

320 

1,300 



Counties, where 
located. 



Guadalupe 

Hamilton 

Hardin. 

Harris 

Hill , 

Hood ( 

Jack 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Jones 

Kimball 

Knox 

Lamar 

Lampasas 

Lavaca 

Leon 

Liberty , 

Limestone 

Llano 

McCulloch 

Mason 

Montague 

Montgomery 

Navarro 

Newton 

Nueces 

Orange 

Palo jPinto 

Parker 

Pecos 

Presidio 

Raines 

Red River 



No. of 
Acres. 

12,800 
11,520 
37,120 
79,360 

3,200 

5,120 
16,640 
102,400 
58,560 
26,880 
78,720 

4,480 
23,000 

9,930 
48,000 

- 640 

640 

66,560 

7,040 

12,160 

118,400 

14,080 

68,480 

1,280 

3,200 
51,200 

8,320 

4,480 
28,320 
95,460 
637,440 
214,400 
640- 
22,432 
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State sections of railroad surveys, etc, — Continued. 



Counties, where 
located. 



Robertson .... 

Runnels 

San Augustine 

San Jacinto 

San Saba 

Stephens. . .... 

Tarrant : . . . . . 

Taylor . ...*... 

Titus 

Tom Green. ... 

Travis 

Trinity 

Tyler 

Victoria . . 

Waller. 

Walker . . : . . . 
Wegef orth . . . . 
Wichita 



No. of 
Acres. 



1,280 
67,200 

3,840 
10,880 
29,760 
69,120 
10,300 
74,880 

4,480 
1,816,680 
• 1,920 
21,120 
34,880 
41,600 
43,620 

1,280 

623,360 

60,660 



Counties, where 
located. 



Williamson. . . 

Wise 

Young 

Callahan ..... 

Concho 

Edwards 

Dimmitt 

Fort Bend 

Hardeman 

Haskell 

Live Oak .... 

Menard 

Sabine 

Shackleford . . 
Throckmorton 

Polk 

Wilbarger 



No. of 
Acres. 

5,120 

23,078 

16,000 

116,840 

113,280 

9,600 

640 

35,200 

360,320 

106,240 

7,680 

4,480 

7,560 

95,360 

94,720 

20,480 

220,800 



^ 



J. 



Sta 



Cou 



Robei 

Runn 

San 1 

San J 

San S 

Stept 

Tarjca 

Taylc 

Titus 

Tom 

Travi 

Trini 

Tylei 

Vict< 

Wall 

Wall 

Weg 

WicJ 
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STATE OF TEXAS, 



For the Scholastic Year ending August 31^1 878. 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



HOUSTON : 
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Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction, ) 

State of Texas, Austin, Jan. 31, 1876. f 

To His Excellency y MicTiard CoTce^ 

Ooxernor of the State of Texas : 

Sir — As required by law, I have the honor to submit 
herewith my Annual Report of the affairs of the Depart- 
ment of Education, for the scholastic year ending August 
81, 1875. 

Very respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, 

O. N. HOLLINGSWORTH, 
State Superintendent Public Instruction. 



FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 



SUPERINTENDENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 



STATE OF TEXAS, 1875. 



During the scholastic year ending August 31, 1875, 
public schools were maintained in one hundred and thirty- 
nine counties in this State ; but owing to the failure, m 
many instances, . of County Superintendents to forward 
their annual reports to this Department, I am unable to 
give a full and accurate account of the work of this 
branch of the government during the year. 

Enough, however, can be learned from the exhibit of the 
ninety-seven counties reporting to conclusively demon- 
strate that the result is highly gratifying. 

The following summaries briefly indicate the work ac- 
complished in ninety-seven counties ; and without further 
words as to the practical success of the system, I leave the 
vindication to a plain statement of figures. 

Summary of Public Schools for the year ending August 
Slsty 1875^ as shovm hy reports from ninety-seven 
counties. 

Enrolled in Public Free Schools 124,567 

Average daily attendance .- 84,415 

Cost per month of each pupil enrolled $ 134 

Cost per month of each pupil enrolled, deducted 

from entire expenses of Department 1 43 

Cost per month of each pupil in actual attendance. 1 95 



6 

Number o£ schools organized 2,934 

Average number of days taught in each school 78 

Number o£ teachers employed 3,100 

Average salaries per month $ 53 00 

Number of public school houses built during the 
year 158 

Value of school houses built during year $ 43,339 00 

EXPENDITURES. 

Amount of teachers' salaries 630,334 00 

Building school houses 43,831 00 

Repairs on school houses 7,104 00 

Purchase of sites for school houses 4,214 00 

Purchase of school furniture 4,209 00 

School accessories 723 00 

Rent of school houses 6,058 00 

Incidental expenses > 1,267 00 

Census takers 7,196 00 

Paid Directors 12,067 00 

Paid County Superintendents 9,233 00 

Total expenses of Administration 723,052 00 

TAXES. 

Amount levied by Board of School Directors. . . 244,879 00 
Additional amount necessary to be levied to 
meet outstanding liabilities due teachers for 
scholastic year 60,598 00 

ESTIMATES. 

Enrollment in State 184,705 

Average attendance 125,224 

Number of schools organized 3,898 

Number of teachers employed 4,030 

• 

Per cent, of scholastic population enrolled 59 

Per cent, ot scholastic population in actual attendance .40 
Per cent, of enrolled pupils in actual attendance 68 



COMPARISOI^ OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 1874 AND 1876. 

Of the ninety-seven counties which reported for the 
year 1875, there are sixty that reported for the scholastic 
year ending August 31, 1874. A comparison of the re- 
ports for the two years exhibits an increased attendance 
.m the sixty counties of 17,336 children. 

As these counties furnish the only true basis upon which 
an accurate comparison can be instituted, we give below 
the report of each county, and claim that the result estab- 
lishes the fact, that a public school system in Texas is 
practicable. And, further, that under the school . law of 
May 22, 1873, with all its defects, public free schools were 
decidedly successful in the counties where the school 
officers, even in the face of a bitter and obstinate opposi- 
tion from private and official sources, went actively to 
work with a highly commendable determination to make 
a bad law a good one by an earnest and faithful adminis- 
tration. 

An examination of the following table is invited. It will 
be seen that in several counties nearly the entire scholastic 
population attended the public free schools in the 
scholastic year 1875 : 

Tables sJiowing the loss and gain in enrollment in Public 
Schools in counties reporting for years ending August 
Slst, 187 li, and 1875. 



Counties. 



Angelina 
Austin . . 
Atascosa 
Bastrop . 

Bee 

Blanco . . 
Bowie . . 
Brazoria 
Brown . . 
Burnet . . 
Cass 



Enrollment. 








Gain. 


1874. 


1875. 


659 


805 


146 


1,333 


1,618 


185 


352 


641 


189 


2,796 


3,690 


794 


197 


162 




376 


341 




671 


614 




1,182 


1,054 




206 


287 


81 


701 


1,367 


668 


1,442 


2,000 


658 



Loss. 



m 

84 

67 

138 
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!nxi>les showing the loss and gain in enrollment in Public 
Schools in counties reporting for years ending August 
31st, 1874- and ^575— Continued. 



Counties. 




Chambers... 
Ckerokee . . . 

Collin 

Comal 

Cooke 

Dallas 

Delta 

De Witt . . . . 
Eastland . . . 

Payette 

G-illespie 

Gonzales 

Grayson 

EGEirdin 

Hill 

Hood 

Hopkins 

Houston 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Johnson . . . . 

Kendall 

Kerr 

Eiamar 

Lampasas . . . 

Lavaca 

Leon 

Live Oak . . . 

Llano 

McLennan . . 

Mlarion 

Montgomery 

Navarro 

Palo Pinto . . 
Panola 



147 
2,658 
3,203 

799 
2,964 
3,089 

654 

1,050 

88 

3,119 

616 
1,862 
4,000 

192 
2,046 
1,600 
2,101 
2,102 

285 

772 
2,050 

277 

77 

2,163 

380 
1,292 
1,177 

162 

217 
2,916 

860 
1,013 
1,661 

333 
1,226 



203 
2,507 
5,089 

710 
2,957 
4,176 

644 
1,427 

131 
3,630 

522 
1,726 
4,433 

179 
2,384 
1,272 
2,434 
2,870 

400 

800 
2,547 

246 

161 
3,718 

338 
1,669 
1,682 

154 

214 
2,676 
1,740 
1,132 
2,681 

290 
1,216 



Gain, 

• 


Loss. 


66 




• • • • • • 


51 


1,886 






89 


3 




1,087 




90 




377 




43 




511 






94 


• •••••• 


136 


433 






13 


338 






228 


333 




268 




115 




28 




497 






31 


84 




1,666 






42 


367 




405 




2 






3 




140 


890 




129 




1,020 






43 




9 
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Tables sJiowing the loss and gain In enrollment in Public 
School in counties reporting for years ending August 
31st, 187 li. and ^575— Continued. 



Counties. 



Parker 

Rains 

Refugio 

Robertson 

Sabine 

San Augustine 
San Jacinto . . . 

San Saba 

Smith 

Travis 

Upshur 

Victoria 

Washington... 
Webb 

Total 



Enrollment. 


• 






Gain. 


1874. 


1875. 


2,000 


2,627 


627 


426 


473 


48 


206 


146 




1,818 


2,286 


467 


396 


535 


13tl 


444 


623 


179 


608 


667 


59 


406 


410 


4 


2,167 


2,145 




600 


1,813 


1,313 


1,525 


1,112 




501 


866 


366 


26,00 


5,665 


2,565 


172 


123 




72,290 


89,620 


19,006 



Loss. 



69 



22 
413 



49 



1,676 



General Statistics relating to the PvMic Free Schools of 
the State of Texas, for the scholastic year eliding 
August Slsty 1875. 





reloH^d to Public BchoolB, 


Public 


Teache™. 


Public 


CounUea. 


ll 


^1 


i'i 




ll 

p 


> 


Is 


ll 


ll 


1 




i 

S74» 

\m 

sens 

2114 

aw 

33.1H 

BII2I 
S«l 

Si 

8S4 

■s 

esft 

MM 
MM 


1 

5li 
lD.nl 

lam 

s 

i 
i 

I73n 

24.H 
ROO 
SIB 


1 

laae 
60 


I Be 

40 
08 


1 
j 

j 

i 
t 

\ 

! 
1 


81 


1 

i 
I 

z 

■*] 

j 

i; 

T. 




!2oao« 




J^tjop 


.■■.■.■.".'.:: 




ST 1 1 

«j< a 

5»i :. 

«i 1- 

ii ;. 

IKil H 

"iV'i 8 
flOl ( 

SSI 4 












Burleson _. 

Cliambsrs. _.. 




8.1 

At 
142 
5& 


lUUODO 














am 

106 
!»« 

aiiw 

1290 


...... 

I w 
li'a 

fi 

w 

OB 

om 

1 

1.0 












neWltt 


ii 






KlPaw — - 


;,:= 








Gillespie.. ...._ 

^rnydon 


125 
T9 


1200 00 
2000 Oi 


Inrdln 






305 




39 Ou 

too.) 

53 00 

MOO 
48 OO 

ll 

48 00 
K.o 

OH 00 


=; 






am 

2«1K 
20( 

J 
















'jfi^n 






TO 







iS^r^".."-™:.™ 










Lavaca „ 


2910 00 
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General Statistics relating to the Public Free ScJiools of 
the State of Texas^ for the scholastic year ending 
August 31st^ 1875 — Continued. 



Counties. 



Scholastic Population as 
related to Public Schools. 



OD g 



J? 

c cr 

o * 
P 



5w 

trp. 

o i^* 
— B 



> 






Public 
Schools. 






cog 

• P c 



Teachers. 



|3 



CD 

Sis. 

3 o "-J 
2; cap 

• •O CD 



Public 

School 

Houses. 



eg 

SO* 

p 






Leon 

Liberty 

LiyeOak 

Llano 

McLennan 

Marion 

Matagorda 

Medina 

Montague ,. 

Montgomery 

I^acogdoches 

Navarro 

Orange 

Palo Pinto 

Panola 

Parker 

Rains « 

Red River 

Refugio 

Robertson 

Sabine „ 

San Augustine.. 

San Jacinto 

San Patricio ....... 

San Saba 

Smith ......... ....... 

Starr 

Stephens 

Tarrant 

Travis ., 

Trinity 

Upshur 

Uvalde -., 

Van Zandt 

Victoria 

Walker 

Waller 

Washington 

Webb 

Wharton 

Wise 

Zapata 



97 reported. 



3151 
1247 

388 

671 
5238 
SOU 

812 

931 
1428 
2258 
2947 
4241 

53.3 

497 
3163 
2840 

821 
4337 

431 
4306 
11.7 
1586 
1315 

211 

596 
5826 
1348 
01 
3556 
499S 
1493 
2436 

376 
2469 
15' 
2465 
2».0() 
6360 
1217 

903 
2422 

442 



210,922 



1582 

600 

154 

314 

2676 

1740 

936 

276 

780 

1132 

r236 

2681 

238 

trt»o 

1216 
2e27 

473 
1615 

146 
2285 

535 

625 

667 
99 

410 
214.'» 

135 



1650 

1813 
795 

1112 
145 

3726 
866 
634 
874 

6265 
123 
541) 

1292- 
74 



124,567 



1246 



122 

814 

15S6 

1175 

79«« 
177 



788 
876 

20a) 
179 
235 
765 

2220 
423 

1173 



1678 
300 
369 
525 
78 
860 

1803 
100 



1213 

502 
840 
145 

1360 
600 
400 
679 

4600 
75 



706 
74 



84,415 



1 28 
Z 00 



2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
I 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



03 

46 
65 
00 
90 
7fi 
5S 
53 
12 
50 
71 
75 
50 



1 
3 
2 
1 

1 



40 
00 
55 
81 
88 



77 
2 56 

1 85 
1 80 



1 55 

2 45 



96 
54 
41) 
0() 
85 
38 
00 
17 



1 27 

2 00 



49 
21 

4 
11 
57 
40 
13 

9 
23 
29 
49 
60 

7 
IH 
36 
59 
15 
60 

4 

55 
20 
24 
21 

3 
11 
70 

4 



55 
45 
23 
34 

3 
44 
20 
30 
23 
71 

2 
Ih 
SO 

2 



2924 



66 


49 


80 


21 


88 


A 


86 


12 


77 


£8 


») 


42 


80 


11 


80 


9 


80 


23 


67 


29 


78 


49 




60 


79 


8 


57 


13 


73 


41 


84 


69 


60 


15 


86 


6f« 


80 


6 


87 


71 


63 


22 


72 


24 




21 
4 




80 


12 


41 


70 


52 


4 


55 


• •••• 


88 


56 


6-* 


51 


63 


26 


81 


42 


72 


5 


80 


44 


80 


28 




30 
2« 


8.5 


88 


86 




2 
18 
31 




78 




2 
3100 







42 00 

43 00 
72 «0 
53 00 

62 00 

45 00 

53 00 

60 00 
47 00 
47 00 
38 00 

61 00 
47 00 
3-i 00 
52 00 
50 0<' 

63 00 

43 00 
6"^ 00 
59 
25 00 

46 00 

47 00 
76 00 
76 00 
57 0<' 
79 00 
47 00 
50 00 
55 00 

45 00 

64 00 
76 00 
50 00 

62 00 

54 00 

44 0<> 
62 00 
87 00 

46 00 
64 0»J 



158 



7 








IC 

""l 
2 


4200 00 

'isooo 

2626 00 






**"o 


■3060 60 
1500 00 


1 


12r;0 00 


3 

1 


"li'm 










*"4 

1 


••••• * 

"350 oii 


""i 


1335 00 






7 

1 

6 

■••• • 


1887 00 

150 00 

4200 00 


4 


1000 00 


'7 
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ScTiolastic Census Report made hy TVustees from data 
taken after the first Saturday in July, 1875, and Appor- 
tionment of State School Fund for the payment of 
Teachers of Public Free Schools, for year ending August 
31st, 1876. 
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Scholastic Census Seport made by Trustees from data 
taken after the first Saturday in July, 1875, and Appor- 
tionmeiit of State School Fund for the payment of 
Teachers of Public Free Schools, for year ending August 
31st, 1876— Continued. 
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Scholastic Census Jteport made hy IVustees from data 
taken after the first Saturday in July, 187S, and Appor- 
tionment of State School Fund for the^ payment of 
Teachers ^ Public Pree Schools, for year ending August 
31st, i57e— Continaed. 
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Scholastic Census Jieport made hy Trustees from data 
taken after the first Saturday in July, 1875, and Appor- 
tionment qf State School Fund for the payment <f 
TeacTiers qf PvblicIiVee Schools, for yea;r ending August 
31st, 1876. 
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Statistics of the Scholastic Census Report^ as returned to 
Defpaftmerd of Education subsequent to first Saturday 
in Julyy 1876. 



•Counties. 


Number of Children of the ages from 6 to 

18, respectively. 




6 

• . • 


7 


8 

• *• • 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


Anderson .... 


• • *• 






Angelina 


^ • • 


• > • 








• • • 










• • • 


• • • 


Aransas 


<• • • 


• % • 


'• 'V • 
















• • • 


• • • 


Arclier 


• • • 




















• • ■ 


• • • 


Atascosa 

Austin 

Bandera 

Bastrop 

Baylor 


102 

869 

67 

416 

« • • 


97 
867 

48 
350 


98 
366 

46 
364 


83 
313 

39 
287 


87 
329 

23 
326 

• b ■ 


66 
273 

■ A 

264 


100 

311 

44 

326 


79 
800 

37 
284 


• • • 

89 
298 

28 
316 


280 
29 

287 


• • • 

66 
244 

18 
256 


• • • 

60 
237 

20 
195 


Bee , 


42 

• • • 


46 


43 


46 


37 


36 


86 


42 


• • • 

39 


• • * 

37 


• • • 

33 


• • • 

31 


Bell 


Bexar 


• • • 
















• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 
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Bosque 


76 

• • • 


88 


82 


67 


60 


77 


63 


64 


72 


61 


66 


78 


Bowie ^ . . 


• • • 


• • • 














• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


* * * 
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Brazos ....,., 


163 

v • • 


262 

• • • 


223 

• % • 


197 


194 


193 


173 


192 


170 


183 


139 


147 
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• • • 


• • • 


% % % 


• • • 


• 










• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Burleson 


* • • 


• • • 
















• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Burnet 

Caldwell 


240 

• • • 


171 

• • • 


196 


166 


135 


109 


148 


158 


146 


141 


124 


101 


Calhoun 


• . • 


• • • 
















• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Callahan 


• • • 


• • • 
















• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Camp 


132 
420 
388 

64 
378 

86 

• • • 


132 
411 
391 

63 
394 

13 

• • • 


127 
384 
353 

40 
393 

18 

• • • 


113 
289 
306 

36 
339 

16 

• • • 


116 
262 
370 

37 
332 

13 


80 
187 
242 

89 
283 

12 


123 
264 
366 

49 
341 

13 


116 
197 
274 

48 
372 

17 


124 
215 
361 

60 
390 

21 


111 
311 
338 

40 
373 

19 


92 
208 
291 

40 
891 

12 


84 
166 
270 

81 
394 

18 
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Chambws 

Cherokee 

Clay 


Coleman 


Collin 

Colorado 


448 

• • • 


337 

• • • 


668 

• 9 • 


602 

• V • 


633 


430 


612 


387 


573 


• • • 

384 


• • • 

410 


• • • 

399 


Comal 

Comanche 


206 

• • • 


148 

• • • 


166 

• • • 


141 

• • • 


130 


130 


132 


149 


148 


• • • 

169 


• • • 

132 


• • • 

160 


Concho 


• . • 


• • • 


• > • 


• • • 


• • *• 


• . '• 


• • • 


• • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • ■ 

• . ■ 


• • • 

• . . 
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Statistics qf the Scholastic Census M^ort as returned to 
D^artment qf Education subsequent to first Sat/itrday 
in July, 1875 — Continued. 



Counties. 



Cook 

Coryell 

Dallas 

Delta , 

Denton 

De Witt 

Dimmitt 

Duval 

Eastland 

Edwards 

EUis 

El Paso 

Encinal 

Erath 

Falls 

Fannin 

Payette 

Port Bend 

Franklin 

Freestone 

Frio 

Galveston 

Gillespie 

Goliad 

Gonzales 

Grayson 

Gregg 

Grimes 

Guadalupe . . . 
Hamilton . . . . 
Hardeman . . , 

Hardin 

Harris 

Harrison 

Haskell 



Number of Children of the ages from 6 to 
18, respectively. 



6 



128 



237 



315 
128 



237 
241 



186 



299 
654 
129 



265 
98 

44 
675 
671 



143 



220 



285 
108 



161 
214 



165 



256 
600 
112 



271 
86 

30 
550 
572 



8 



112 



215 



304 
89 



166 
195 



150 



265 

476 
148 



281 
86 

46 
496 

589 



9 



10 



11 



105 83 



201 



297 

77 



138 
169 



140 



246 
456 
122 



230 
65 

32 
396 
523 



231 



247 
64 



128 
204 



138 



281 
395 
133 



274 

.70 

*42 
514 
682 



60 



166 



12 



110 



208 



13 



113 



181 



214 
71 



113 
170 



122 



211 
318 
112 



41 

437 
499 



263 
93 



136 
206 



120 



268 
469 
132 



64 

39 
508 
654 



14 



15 



76 



202 



280 
60 



125 
206 



HI 



262 

418 
140 



194|243|346259 

77 



67 

24 
446 
683 



320 
62 



148 
228 



106 



265 
471 
114 



105 



186 



16 



107 



140 



17 



06 



278 
62 



126 
211 



102 



31 

482 
571 



200 
390 
119 



221 
64 

'33 

384 

477 



228 
36 



97 
169 



90 



199 

370 

93 



^151 
63 

29 
386 
457 



148 



161 
31 



96 
166 



90 



21& 
332 
73 



216 
40 

27 
317 
603 



SI 



statistics of the Scholastic Census Report as returned to 
Bepartraeni of Education stibsequent to first Saturday 
in July, 1875 — Continued. 



Counties. 



Hays 

Henderson 



Hidalgo 



Hill 

Hood 

Hopkins . . ; 

Houston 

Hunt 

Jack 

Jackson . . . . 

Jasper 

Jefferson . . . 
Johnson. . . . 

Jones 

Karnes 

Kaufman . . 

Kendall 

Kerr 

Kimball 

Kinney 

Knox 

lamar . . . . . 

Lampasas. . . 
La Salle .... 

Lavaca 

Lee 

Leon 

Liberty .... 
Limestone . 
Live Oak . . . 

Llano 

McCuUock . 
McLennan . .• 
McMulIen . . 
Madison . . . 
Marion 



Number of Children of the ages from 6 to 

18, respectively. 



6 



220 



195 



8 



212 



9 



217 



10 



166 



11 



168 



12 



167 



13 



176 



14 



241 



15 



185 



16 



209 



17 



189 



130 
411 
472 
460 
60 



96 
894 
882 
309 

85 



101 
893 
405 
349 
40 



113 
868 
337 
Sl6 
37 



92 

360 

362 

317 

30 



63 

297 

282 

261 

25 



97 
328 
385 
333 

31 



101 
813 

348 
371 

27 



195 
64 



165 
51 



141 
61 



131 

57 



189 
69 



121 
45 



133 

63 



132 

55 



37 
46 



45 
48 



47 
47 



56 
82 



50 
36 



43 



37 



52 



15 



32 



516 
103 



415 
89 



426 
84 



389 
81 



840 
66 



309 
141 
375 



341 
137 

294 



184 
274 



160 
245 



145 
266 



41 
91 



38 
81 



48 
82 



38 
71 



39 
69 



500 

13 

143 



540 

' 6 

131 



354|315 



437 

6 

120 

282 



446 

6 

109 

308 



460 

7 

98 

259 



39 
31 



30 



46 
37 



49 
36 



364 
71 



189 

348 



89 

68 



312 

5 

90 

250 



27 



81 



378 
70 



888 
71 



192 
260 



154 
271 



37 
59 



38 
68 



450 
• 7 
99 



476 

7 

103 



3481336 



103 
334 

398 
388 
30 



95 
341 
373 
809 

37 



98 
285 
294 
319 

20 



70 
284 
381 
296 

31 



117 

54 



101 
55 



119 
43 



127 
37 



57 
37 



46 
35 



48 

24 



41 
17 



46 



27 



10 



283 
68 



816 
59 



832 

59 



261 
71 



183 
273 



38 
81 



445 
6 
107 
2TO 



149 207 
255 



35 
67 



436 
3 
82 



198 
180 



247^205 



19 
56 



24 

54 



469 

4 

90 



224210 



470 

8 

63 

173 



StcUistics of the ScTiolasUc Census Report as returned 
to Department of Education subsequent to first Saturday 
in July^ Jf*75— Continued. 



Counties. 


Number of Children of the ages from 6 to 

18, respectively. 




6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


Mason 




Matagorda . . . 

Maverick 

Medina 

Menard 


150 
50 
90 


107 

50 

109 


92 
60 
76 


91 
36 
94 


75 
49 
88 


63 
30 
67 


92 
44 
92 


71 
30 
86 


86 
41 
80 


98 
33 

78 


90 

28 

104 


76 
28 
69 


Milam 


























Montague .... 
Montgomery . . 
Morris 


123 
224 


89 
229 


96 

207 


65 
194 


86 
182 


71 
164 


67 
184 


84 
194 


88 
190 


74 
169 


73 
119 


60 
160 


Nacoffdoches . 


























Navarro 

Newton 


322 


267 


260 


241 


246 


173 


266 


246 


244 


236 


211 


181 


Nueces 








' *• 


















Orange 

Palo Pinto . . . 

Panola 

Parker 

Pecos 


78 

64 

366 

248 


42 

49 

326 

263 


49 

46 

293 

263 


45 

48 

260 

246 


41 

44 

245 

298 


38 

41 

295 

220 


42 

38 

266 

200 


40 

44 

262 

220 


68 

61 

312 

198 


25 

39 

265 

235 


41 

39 

248 

210 


24 

30 

266 

182 


Polk 


























Presidio 














• . . 












Rains 

Red River 

Ref usrio 


72 

414 


70 
406 


64 
403 


77 
345 


60 
330 


66 

268 


72 
307 


67 
349 


84 
324 


73 
327 


68 
276 


52 
244 


Robertson .... 
Rockwall .... 


366 


631 


469 


361 


399 


304 


455 


406 


382 


328 


242 


321 


Runnels 


























Rusk 


























Sabine ... ... 

San Augustine 
San Jacinto . . 

San Saba 

San Patricio .. 
Shackelford . . 
Shelbv 


160 


131 


116 


88 


94 


75 


92 


86 


88 


86 


85 


67 


160 
84 
31 
27 


156 
67 
21 
12 


170 
72 
23 
11 


107 
66 
18 
11 


132 
63 
14 
12 


117 
65 
12 

8 


154 
51 
28 
11 


120 
59 
18 

7 


130 

61 

19 

6 


100 

67 

12 

8 


97 

49 

18 

8 

• • # 


97 

41 

14 

8 

• • • 


bmitn .... .... 


678 


694 


^7 


666 


668 


392 


493 


462 


[496 


431 


410 


326 



statistics of the Scholastic Census Meport as returned 
to Department of Education subsequent to first Saturday 
in July^ 1876 — Continued. 





Number of Children of the ages from 6 to 


Counties. 


18, respectively. 




6 

66 


7 
38 


8 
57 


9 

54 


10 
34 


11 
89 


12 
43 


13 
41 


14 
62 


15 
37 


16 
40 


17 


Somerville . . . 


32 


Starr 


208 


169 


150 


119 


107 


131 


75 


97 


86 


101 


52 


68 


SteDhens 


























Tarrant 


























Taylor 
























w 


Throckmorton 


























Titus 


91 


97 

« ■ • 


106 


124 


114 


131 


116 


118 


98 


119 


132 


124 


Tom Green . . . 




Travis 


540 


801 


65i 


626 


547 


676 


586 


628 


562 


697 


616 


603 


Trinity 


150 


104 


97 


100 


92 


96 


118 


77 


118 


104 


114 


78 


Tyler 

XJpshur 


159 


147 


169 


164 


128 


105 


126 


136 


130 


131 


122 


114 


























Uvalde 


36 


20 


39 


27 


^8 


18 


24 


32 


26 


34 


31 


20 


Van Zandt . . . 


275 


251 


359 


221 


209 


159 


218 


238 


258 


216 


190 


188 


Victoria. ..... 


























Walker 


132 


346 


271 


340 


320 


208 


206 


233 


248 


229 


195 


163 


Waller 


235 


212 


208 


107 


207 


182 


173 


187 


216 


145 


182 


120 


Washington . . 


491 


643 


486 


446 


461 


343 


486 


401 


474 


337 


365 


290 


Webb 


115 


123 


144 


95 


136 


89 


116 


67 


93 


87 


86 


59 


Weerefarth . . . 


























"Wharton .... 


























Wichita 


























Wilbareer . . . 


























Williamson . . 


























Wilson 


113 


86 


124 


95 


90 


86 


96 


96 


93 


86 


78 


69 


Wise 


























Wood 


























Younff 


























Zapata 


35 


42 


33 


29 


24 


21 


23 


27 


27 


26 


20 


26 


Zavalla 


























CITIES. 


























Brenham 


81 


71 


75 


67 


66 


64 


62 


68 


48 


43 


42 


36 


Paris 


99 
240 


95 
560 


73 
341 


83 
268 


65 
233 


61 
286 


90 
222 


47 
294 


62 
302 


58 
291 


66 
316 


42 


San Antonio. . 


269 


Victoria 


122 


80 


61 


68 


68 


66 


66 


62 


63 


63 


67 


70 
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DEFICIEN'OIES. 

The Honorable Fourteenth Legislature failed to make 
an appropriation for the payment of County Superintend- 
ents and School Directors for the scholastic year ending 
August 31, 1876. It becomes my duty to call attention to 
the justice of making an appropriation at an early day to 
satisfy this class of claims. 

Under the law. School Directors are allowed compensa- 
tion at the rate of four dollars per day for the time 
actually employed 'as Directors, provided such employ- 
ment does not exceed ten days in any one year. Tne 
County Superintendent, in addition to his service as Presi- 
dent of the Board of School Directors, is entitled to four 
dollars per day for the time employed as County Superin- 
tendent, provided the time emploj^ed in the duties of his 
office shall not exceed thirty days in one scholastic year. 

An estimate, based upon the presumption that the five 
Directors and the County Superintendent for each of the 
one hundred and thirty-nine counties known to have main- 
tained public school organizations served the full time 
authorized by law, would give the amount of deficiency 
appropriation required to meet their claims as follows : 

Deficiency appropriation necessary to pay Di- 
rectors 27,800 00 

Deficiency appropriation necessary to pay Su- 
perintendents ; 16,680 00 

Total $44,480 00 

Prior to March 15, 1875, the Trustees of the several 
school districts were authorized to open schools and con- 
tract with teachers to conduct the schools for four months 
in the year. The amount of salary was not limited by 
law, but left to the discretion of the School Trustees. 

Boards of School Directors, under the law in force prior 
to the date above mentioned, were empowered to levy such 
deficiency tax as might be necessary to meet the liabilities 
thus created by the Trustees. 

Prior to the time, however, when the Boards of School 
Directors had levied the tax to meet the liabilities, the 
Public Schools had, in general, been taught for the time 
xequired by law, and warrants had been issued, payable 
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out of the school tax when the same might be levied and 
collected. 

On the 16th of March, 1875, the Legislature passed a law 
limiting the power of the Boards of School Directors, to the 
extent that under no circumstances after said date could 
they levy a tax greater than one-fourth of one per cent, ia 
any school district, for the payment of teachers, in any 
scholastic year. 

The passage of this law, therefore, deprived. the Direc- 
tors of the power to provide for the payment of lia- 
bilities created under tne law. 

It will be seen that in the counties reporting there 
appears to be owing to the teachers for the scholastic year 
ending August 31, 1875, the sum of $50,598. These debts 
are local debts, due from the school districts to the 
teachers ; and, unless the Legislature make some pro- 
vision for the payment of these liabilities in the districts 
by a specialjtax, the teachers who earned their salaries 
under one law are deprived of their only resource for pay 
by an amendment to the law made after the service was 
performed in good faith. 

In view of the fact that a large number of the counties of 
the State are. interested in the settlement of these just 
claims, it is respectfully suggested that a general law be 

{)assed, authorizing such officers as may be designated by 
aw to levy a special tax to meet these deficiencies. 

DEFICIENCIES UNDER THE FORMER ADMINISTRATION. 

There are outstanding claims created under the former 
administration for which there are at present no provision 
for payment. 

Tnese claims, however odious some of them may be, 
were contracted by competent authority, under the school 
law in force at that time. Such being the state of facts, 
the claims are valid, and the attention of the honorable 
Legislature is directed to the justice of making some pro- 
vision for the settlement of these liabilities. The claims 
referred to are dues for services rendered as supervisors, 
inspectors and principals of schools; also, for rent of 
buildings used as public school houses. 

According to law and the r^ulations of the State Board 
of Education, the first named claims were paid by api>ro- 
pria;tioii from the State school fund. The other clainis 
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were paid from the one per cent, school tax levied by the 
Boards of School Directors in the several counties where the 
debt was created. 

There is another class of claims that shonld be provided 
for from the State school fund. I refer to the claims of 
School Directors, for service rendered from May 22, 1873, 
to September 1, 1873. The Boards of School Directors and 
the office of County Superintendent were created by the 
act above cited, and the pay was fixed the same as is now 
established. The former Legislatures have failed to make 
an appropriation for the payment of these claims. The 
amount is not large, ana I respectfully suggest an ap- 
propriation of $10jCK)0 to meet this class of claims. 

PEABODT FUND. 

The Rev. B. Sears, D. D., general agent of the Peabody 
Education Fund, in his annual report to the trustees of 
said fund for the year 1876, shows that he has granted aid 
to public schools in Texas, as shown by the following 
summary taken from his report : 

*' Our contributions for the year ending July, 1875, are 
as follows : 

To the school at Fredericksburg 600 00 

To the school at Marshall. . . 450 00 

To the sch6ol at Harmony 300 00 

To the school at Weston 300 00 

To the school at Powell Dale 300 00 

To the school at Gatesville 300 00 

Total $2, 250 00 

Payments have been made in full through this depart- 
ment to the schools located at Fredericksburg, Marshall 
and Harmony ; and, also payment was made of $760,00 to 
Rev. R. C. Burleson, D. D., as the lecturer on education, 
appointed by the a^ent of the Peabody Education Fund. 

For the year enmn^ August 31, 1876, we are placed 
under grateful obligations to the Trustees of the Peabody 
Fund ror substantial aid promised as follows :~ To the 
ficfaool at DeniBon, $960,00; Fredericksburg, $600,00; 
Gonzales, $860^00; Bel ton, |0OO, 00; Harmony, $800,00; 
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New Braunfels, $800,00, (conditional); total promised, 
$4,800,00. 

Owing to the inability of the trustees of the Peabody 
Fund to collect the full amount of interest on bonds, they 
have not been able to give more liberally. 

FUTURE PUBLIC SCHOOL POLICY. 

Taking it for granted that the proposed Constitution for 
the State, framed by the Constitutional Convention that 
assembled at the Capital, September 6, 1875, and submitted 
to the people for adoption or rejection, on the 16th of 
February, 1876, will be ratified, I deem it unnecessary 
to make any recommendations as to future legislation 
upon this subject; since, by the terms of the proposed 
Constitution, it is for the present impracticable to establish 
and maintain any general system oi public free schools. 

The best that can be done, under the circumstances, is 
for the State to aid private educational enterprise to the 
extent of the means authorized to be expended for gra- 
tuitous instruction by the terms of the proposed Consti- 
tution, by providing that a certain proportion of the 
scholastic population may be instructed in private schools 
at the expense of the State. 

I would respectfully make one additional suggestion :- 
that a law be enacted inviting rail road companies, or 
extensive owners of sections of land alternatipg with the 
school lands of the State, to unite with the State in put- 
ting upon the market, lands in large bodies. This, in my 
judgment, sustained by the experience of the past, in re- 
gard to the sale of the school lands, is the only plan 
whereby these lands can be made available to the State. 
A proposition of this character, would certainly attract 
the attention of capitalists and emigration companies, both 
at home and in Europe. 

OOKCIiUSION. 

To such of the people, officers, teachers and press as 
have faithfully come forward in the face of the bitter 
prejudices, obstinate antagonism and ^iven me their inuch 
needed sjmpath^ and co-operation, m the difficult and 
embarassing duties connected with this department^ my 
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warmest thanks are due and herewith respectfully 
tendered. ^ 

I cannot close this my second and probably last annual 
report of the operations of this department without ex- 
pressing publicly my kindest appreciation and obligations 
to S. Gr. Sneed Esq., clerk of this department, for his inde- 
fatigp^ble labors and wise counsel in aiding me in the 
administration of this most difficult branch of the 
Government. 

O. K HOLLINGSWORTH, 
State Superintendent Public Instruction. 
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